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THE LAND OF LIBERTY. 


RY FRANCES BROWNE. 


Where may that glorious land be found 
Which countless bards have sung ; 

The chosen of the nations, crowned 
With fame forever young ! 

A fame that filled the Grecian sea, 
And rang through Roman skies ; 

O! ever bright that land must be, 
But tell us where it lies ! 


The rose-crowned Summer ceaseless shines 
On orient realms of gold, 
The holy place of early shrines, 
The fair, the famed of old :— 
But ages on their flood have borne 
Away the loftiest fane, 
Yet left upon the lands of Morn 
A still unbroken chain. 


The North, with misty mantle lours 
On nations wise and brave, 

Who gather from a thousand shores 
The wealth of land and wave ; 

But stains are on their boasted store,— 
Though Freedom’s shrine be fair, 

*Tis empty,—or they bow before 
A gilded idol there ! 


The South,—the cloudless South,—expands 
Her deserts to the day, 

Where rose those yet unconquered bands, 
Who own no sceptre’s sway ; 

But wherefore is the iron with 
Our golden image blent, ’ 

For, see, the Harem-bars reach forth 
Into the Arab’s tent. 


O! Earth hath many a region bright, 
And Ocean many an isle, 

But where on mortals shines the light 
Of Freedom's cloudless smile t 
The search is vain, from human skies 

The angel early fled,— 
Our only land of freedom is 
The country of the dead. 
a 
LIVE FOR ME. 
BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 
Live for me! No common sorrow 
E‘er can sap my life, whilst thou 
Flingest fondly, every morrow, 
Holy kisses on my brow. 
True! those kisses are ideal— 
Dreams of severed hearts that flee 
From real ails to joys unreal,— ’ 
Yet, oh! in exile live for me! 


Live for me! Yon tranquil ocean, 
Shimmering in the sun of June, 

With no visible emotion, 
Sings its ever-sounding tune, 

So in hearts that love, still singeth 
Deep, not loud, a descant free ; 

And each cadence sweetly bringeth 
Words of hope ;—then, live for me! 

Birds are all abroad, bestowing 
Music on the summer air, 

While the very flowers are throwing 
Double sweetness every where. 

Wrap not, then, gray fears around thee, 
But a happy future see ; 

And tho’ trivial cares may wound thee, 
Mind not them, but live for me! 





OUR MESS. 
A NEW STORY BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “CHARLES O'MALLEY,” &c. 
JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 
CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE INN-FIRE. 

How I escaped from that room, and by what means I found myself in the 
street, I know not. My first impulse was to tear off my cravat, that I might 
breathe more freely, still a sense of suffocation oppressed me, and I felt stun- 
ned and stupified. 

“Come along, Hinton—rouse yourself, my boy. See, your coat is drench- 
ed with rain,” said a friendly voice behind me ; while, grasping me forcibly by 
the arm, the major led me forward. oye 

‘What have | done ?” cried I, struggling to get free. 


“« Tell me—oh, tell 
me, have I done wrong ! 


Have I committed any dreadful thing? There is 
an aching pain here—here in my forehead, as though—— I dare not speak 
my shame.” 


‘Nothing of the kind, my boy,” said Mahon : “ you've conducted yourself 


admirably. Mat Keane saw it all, and he says he never witnessed any thing 
finer : and he’s no bad judge, let me tell you 


So, there, now; be satisfied, 
and take off your wet clothes.” 

There was something imperative in the tone 
major was one of those people who somehow or other always contrive to have 
their own way in the world, so thatI yielded at once, fee ling, too, that any 
opposition would only defer my chance of an explanation 

While I was thus occupied in my inner room, I could overhear my friend 
without, engaged in the preparation of a little supper, mingling an occasional 
soliloquy with the simmering of the grilled bone that browned upon the fire 
The clink of glasses and plates, and all the evidences of punchmaking, break- 
ing every now and then amid such reflections as these :-— 

“A mighty ugly business—nothing for it but meeting him—poor lad, they'll 
say we murdered him among us—och, he’s far too young for Galway Hollo, 
Hinton, are you ready ! Now you look something reasonable : and when we've 
eaten a bit, we'll talk this matter over coolly and sensibly : and to make your 
mind easy, I may tell you at once, | have arranged a meeting for you with Burk« 
at five to-morrow morning.” , ; 

I grasped his hand convulsively within mine, as a gleam of savage satisfac- 
tion shot through me. > 

‘oe Yes, yes,” said he, as if replying to my look : “ it’s all as it ought to be. 
Even his own friends are indignant at his conduct ; and indeed I may say it's 
the first time a stranger has met with such in our country.” 7 > 
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| habes—no, indeed, you have neither luck nor grace. 
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} self, The remainder was never plastered or floore d; a 


| partridges were not in abundance about me, neither were the process-servers ; 
in which he spoke ; besides, the | and the truth was, I kept a much sharper look-out for the sub sheriff than 1 did 


; ; : ah 
| so strong, the walls so thick, the windows so narrow, and the stones so black, 


‘‘T can believe it well, major,” said [; “ for, unless from the individual in 
question, | have met with nothing but kindness and good feeling amongst you ; 
he indeed would seem an exception to his countrymen.” 

“Therefore the sooner you shoot him the better. But I wish I could see 
Father Tom.” 

‘“« Adest domine,” cried the priest, at the same moment, as he entefed the 
room ; throwing his wet great-coat into a corner, and giving himself a shake a 
Newfoundland dog might have envied. ‘‘Isn’t this pretty work, Bob?” said 
he, turning to his cousin with a look of indignant reproach ; “he is not twen- 
ty-four hours in the town, and you've got him into a fight already ; and sure 
it's my own fault, that ever brought you together. Nec fortunam nec grateam 
Mauvaise téte, as the 
French say—always in trouble. Arrah, don’t be talking to me at all, at all— 
reach me over the spirits—sorra better I ever saw you !—disturbing me out of 
my virtuous dreams at two in the morning. True enough, die mihi societatem 
tuam—: but little I thought he'd be getting you shot before you left the 
place.” 

I endeavoured to pacify the good priest as well as I was able ; the major, 
too, made every explanation ; but what between his being called out of bed, his 
anger at getting wet, and his cousin’s well-known character for affairs of this 
nature, it was not before ie had swallowed his second tumbler of punch that he 
would * listen to rayson.”’ 

“Well, well, if it is so, God’s will be done,” said he withasigh. ‘“ Un 
bon coup d'epée, as we used to say formerly, is beautiful treatment for bad 
blood ; but maybe you're going to fight with pistols—oh, murther, them dread- 

19 


ful things ! 

‘“‘T begin to suspect,”Jsaid the major, slyly, “that Father Tom's afraid if 
you shoot Ulick, he’ll never get that fifty pounds he won—hinc illa lacryme— 
eh, Tom?” 

‘“‘ Ah, the spalpeen,” said the priest, with a deep groan, “didn’t he do me 
out of that money already 1” j 

‘“‘ How so, father !” said I, scarce able to repress my laughter at the expres- 
sion of his face. 

‘**[T was coming down the main street yesterday evening, with Doctor Plun- 
kett, the bishop, beside me,discoursing a little theology,and looking as pious and 
respectable as may be, when that villain Burke came running out of a shop, 
and, pulling out his pocket-book, cried, 

“* Wait a bit, Father Tom, you know I’m a little in your debt about that 
race, and as you're a sporting character, it’s only fair to book up at once.’ 

“* What is this [ hear, Father Loftus?’ says the bishop. 

*«*Oh, my lord,’ says I, ‘ he’s a jocosus puer—a humbugging bla-guard ; a 
farceur, your reverence, and that’s the way he is always cutting his jokes upon 
the people.’ 

***And so he does not owe you this money ?’ said the bishop, louking mighty 
hard at us both. 

*** Not a farthing of it, my lord.’ 

*** That’s comfortabie, any how,’ says Burke, putting up his pocket-book ; 
‘and, faith, my lord,’ said he, with a wink, ‘I wish I had a loan of you for an 
hour or two every settling-day, for, troth, you’re a trump ;’ and with that he 
went off laughing till ye’d have thought he'd split his sides—and I am sure I 
wish he had ” 

I don’t think Mr. Burke himself could have laughed louder or longer at his 
scheme, than we did in hearing it. The priest at length joined in the mirth, 
and I could perceive, as the punch made more inroads upon him and the even- 
ing wore on, that his holy horror of duelling was gradually melting away 
before the warmth of his Hibernian propensities. Like a wet sponge passed 
across the surface of a dark picture, bringing forth from the gloom many a figure 
and feature indistinct before, and displaying touches of light not hitherto appre- 
ciable, so whiskey seems to exercise some strange power of displaying its vota- 
ries in all their breadth of character, divesting them of the adventitious clothes 
in which position or profession has invested them ; thus a tipsy Irishman stands 
forth in the exuberance of his nationality, Hibernicas Hibernior. 
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aemenell 
them, that was over the big drawing-room, the joists were never laid, which 
was all the better, for it was there we used to keep our hay and straw. 

‘* Now, at the time I mention, the harvest was not brought in, and instead of 
its being full, as it used to be, it was mighty low ;—so that, when you opened 
the door above stairs, instead of finding the hay up beside you, it was about 
fourteen feet beneath you. ; 

‘“‘T can’t help boring you with these details : first, because they are essential 
to my story ; and next, because, being a young man, and a foreigner to boot, it 
may lead yowto a little better understanding of some of our national customs. 
Of all the partialities we Irish have after lush and the ladies, I believe our ruling 
passion is to build a big house, spend every shilling that we have or have not, 
as the case may be, in getting it half finished, and then live in a corner of it, 
‘ just for grandeur, as a body may say. It’s adroll notion, after all; but show 
me the county in Ireland that hasn’t at least six specimens of what I mention. 

‘‘ Newgate was a beautiful one ; and although the sheep lived in the parlour, 
and the cows were kept in the blue drawing-room, Darby Whaler slept in the 
boudoir, and two bull-dogs and a buck goat kept house in the library—faith, 
upon the outside it looked very imposing ; and not one that saw it, from the 
high road to Ennis—and you could see it for twelve miles in every direction— 
didn’t say—* That Mahon must be a snug fellow—look what a beautiful place 
he has of it there!’ Little they knew it was safer to go up the ‘ Reeks’ than 
my grand staircase, and it was like rope-dancing to pass from one room to 
the other. 

‘“* Well it was about four o'clock in the afternoon of a dark, louring day in 
December, that I was treading homewards in no very good humour ; for, ex- 
cept a brace and a half of snipe, anda gray plover, I had met with nothing the 
whole day. The night was failing fast; so 1 began to hurry on as quickly as 
I could, when ! heard a loud shout behind me, and a voice called out— 

***Tt’s Bob Mahon, boys! By the hill of Scariff, we are in luck !’ 

‘“*T turned about, and what should I see but a parcel of fellows in red coats 
—they were the blazers. There was Dan Lambert, Tom Burke, Harry Eyre, 
Joe M‘Mahon, and the rest of them; fourteen souls in all. They had come- 
down to draw a cover of Stephen Blake's about ten miles from me; but, in 
the strange mountain-country, they lost the dogs—they lost their way and 
their temper ; in truth, to all appearance, they lost every thing but their appe- 
tites. Their horses were dead beat, too, and they looked as miserable a crew 
as ever you set eyes on. 

“Isn't it lacky, Bob, that we found you at home?’ said Lambert. 

“«« They teld us you were away,’ says Burke. 

*** Some said that you were grown so pious, that you never went out ex- 
cept on Sundays,’ added old Harry, with a grin. 

‘* * Begad,’ said I, * as to the luck, I won't say much for it; forhere’s all I 
can give you for your dinner ;’ and sol pulled out the four birds and shook 
them atthem ; ‘and as to the piety, troth, maybe, you'd like to keep a fast 
with as devoted a son of the church as myself.’ 

*** But isn’t that Newgate up there ?’ said one. 

“«* That same.’ 

“« And you don’t mean to say that such a house as that hasn’t a good larder, 
and a fine cellar !’ 

“* You're right,’ said T, ‘and they’re both full at this very moment—the 
one with seed potatoes, and the other with Whitehaven coals.’ 

‘“** Have you got any bacon !’ said Mahon. 

““*Oh, yes!’ said I, ‘there's bacon.’ 

“«* And eggs,’ said another. 

*** For the matter of that, you might swim in batter.’ 

«Come, come,’ said Dan Lambert, ‘we’re not so badly off after all,’ 

‘“**Ts there whisky ?’ cried Eyre. 

*** Sixty-three gallons, that never paid the king sixpence !’ 

*‘ As I said this, they gave three cheers you'd have heard a mile off. 

“After about twenty minutes’ waiking, we got up tothe house, and when 
poor Darby opened the door, I thought he’d faint; for, you see, still the red 


Forgetting | coats made him think it was the army, coming to take me away ; and he was 


all his moral declamation on duelling, oblivious of his late indignation against | for running off to raise the country, when I caught him by the neck. 
his cousin, he rubbed his hands pleasantly, and related story after story of bis | 


own early experiences, some of them not a little amusing. 

The major, however, seemed not fully to enjoy the priest’s anecdotial powers, 
but sipped his glass with a grave and sententious air. ‘ Very true, Tom,” 
said he, at length breaking silence ; ‘ you have seen a fair share of these things 
for a man of your cloth ; but where’s the man living—show him to me I say— 
that has had my experience, either as principal or second; haven't I had my 
four men out in the same morning 

“ Why, I confess,” said I, meekly, ‘that does seem an extravagant allow- 
ance.” 

**Clear waste, downright profusion, du luxe mon cher, nothing else,” ob- 
served Father Tom. Meanwhile the major rolled his eyes fearfully at me, and 
fidgetted in his chair with impatience to be asked for his strry, and as I myself 
had some curiosity on the subject, | begged him to relate it. 

“Tom, here, doesn’t like a story at supper,” said the major, pompously ; for, 
perceiving our attitude of attention, he resolved on being a little tyrannical be- 
fore telling it. 

The priest made immediate submission ; and, slyly hinting that his objection 
only lay against stories he had been hearing for the last thirty years, said he 
could listen to the narration in question with much pleasure. 

** You shall have it, then!” said the major, as he squared himself in his chair, 
and thus began ;— 

“You have never been in Castle Connel, Hinton? Well, there is a wide, 
bleak line of country there, that stretches away to the westward, with nothing 
but large, round-backed mountains, low, boggy swamps, with here and there 
a miserable mud-hovel, surrounded by, maybe, half an acre of lumpers, or bad 
Oats ; a few small streams struggle through this on their way to the Shannon, 
but they are brown and dirty as the soil they traverse ; and the very fish that 
swim in them are brown and smutty also. 

‘“‘In the very heart of this wild country, I took it into my head to build a 
house. A strange notion it was, for there was no neighbourhood and no sport- 
ing ; but somehow, I had taken a dislike to mixed society some time before 
that, and I found it convenient to live somewhat in retirement ;—so that, if the 
for the snipe. 

‘Of course, as I was over head and ears in debt, my notion was to build 
something very considerable and imposing ; and, to be sure, I had a fine portico, 

] 
| 


and a flight of s eps leading up to it; and there were ten windows In front, and 
, 


a grand balustrade at the top; and, faith, taking it all in all, the building was 


that my cousin, Darcy Mahon, called it Newgate; and 


not a bad name either 
; : 
—and the devil another it ever went by 


and even that same had its advan- 


tages ; for when the creditors used to read that at the top of my letters, they'd 
say—‘ Poor devil! he has enough on his hands: there’s no use troubling him 
any more.’ Well, big as Newgate looked from without, it had not much accom 
modation when you got inside. There was, ’tis truc, a fine hall, all fagged ; 
and, out of it, you entered what ought to have been the dinner-room, thirt 
eight feet by seven-and-twe nty, but which was used for herding sheep in winte 


On the right hand there was a litt! 
we are in 


e breakfast-room, t about the siz 
At the back of the hall, but concealed by pair of folding-do 
there was a grand stair-case of old Irish oak, tha rht to have led 


it nave ( »t 
ied Uy 
great suit of bed-ro ms, but it only conducted to 


re of tt 


a little crib [ had for 


and, indeed, in one uf 


| 





pleasanter and a merrier 


“It's the blazers ! ye old fool,’ said I. 
dine here.’ ' 

“* Hurro!’ said he, clapping his hands on his knees—‘ there must be great 
distress entirely, down about Nenagh and them parts, or they’d never think of 
coming up here for a bit to eat.’ 

**« Which way lie the stables, Bub ?’ said Burke. 

“* Leave all that to Darby,’ said I; for ye see he had only to whistle and 
bring up as many people as he liked—and so he did, too; and as there was 
room for a cavalry regiment, the horses were soon bedded down and comforta- 
ble ; and in ten :minutes’ time we were all sitting pleasantly round a big fire, 
waiting for the rashers and eggs. 

‘““* Now, if you'd like to wash your hands before dinner, Lambert, come 
along with me.’ 

*** By all means,’ said he. 

“The others were standing up too; but I observed, that, as the house was 
large, and the ways of it unknown to them, it was better to wait till I'd come 
back for them. 


‘The gentlemen are coming to 


“This was a real piece of good luck, Bob,’ said Dan, as he followed me up 
stairs—‘ capital quarters we've fallen into; and what a snug bed-room ye 
have here.’ 

“* Ves,’ said I, carelessly ; “its one of the small rooms—there are eight 
like this, and five large ones, plainly furnished, as you see; but for the pre- 
sent, you know ——’ 

«+ Oh, begad! I wish for nothing better. Let me sleep here—the other 
fellows may care for your four-posters with satin hangings.’ 

«+ Well.’ said I, ‘if you are really not joking, I may tell you, that the rvom 
is one of the warmest in the house’—and this was telling no lie. 

“* Here I'll sleep,’ said he, rubbing his hands with satisfaction, and giving 
the bed a most affect ‘ And now let us join the rest.’ 

“ When I brought Dan down, I took up Burke, and after him M‘Mahon, and 
so on to the last; but every time I entered the parlour, I found them all be- 
stowing immense praises on my house, and each fellow ready to bet he had got 
the best bed-room 

‘‘ Dinner soon made its appearance ; for if the cookery was not very perfect, 
it was, at least, wonderfully expeditious. There were two men cutting rash- 
ers, two more frying them in the pan, and another did nothing but break the 
Darby running from the parlour to the kitchen and back again, as hard 
as he could trot 

« Do you know now, that many a time since, when I-have been giving veni- 
son, aud Burgundy, and claret, enough to swim a lifeboat in, I often thought it 
waste of money ; for the fellows weren't half as pleasant as they 
were that evening on bacon and whisky ! 

‘I’ve atheory on that subject, Hinton, I'll talk to you more about another 
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was acrut 


time: I’ll only observe now, that I’m sure we all over-feed our company. I’ve 
ried both plans; and my honest experience is, that as far as regards convi- 
viality, fun, and good fellowship, it is a great mistake to provide too well for 
your gues There is something heroic in eating your mutt yn-chop, or vour 


f a turkey, among jolly fellows; there is a kind of reflective flattering 


t that tells you, you have been invited for your drollery, and not for your 





stion; and that your jok and not your flattery, have been your recom- 
dation. Lord bless y I've laughed 1 over red-herrings and potteen 
than | ever expect to do again over turtle and toquay 


‘‘ My guests were, to do them justice, a good illustration of my theory. A 


party never sat down together, We had good songs 
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: for as he sung them in a voice of wild and touching sweetness, they 
f hing, and plenty of drink ; until at last poor Darby forgotten, g ) . 
=. ered on Seana ae het water, I suppose, that he was seemed the very outpourings of his poor simple heart. 


obliged to be carried up to bed, and so we were compelled to boil the kettle in 
the parlour. This, I think, precipitated matters ; for, by some pee they 
put punch into it instead of water, and the more you tried to weaken the liquor, 
it was only the more tipsy you were getting. 

** About two o'clock, five of the party were under the table, three more were 
nodding backwards and forwards, like insane pendulums, and the rest were 
mighty noisy, and now and then rather disposed to be quarrelsome. | 

“« Bob,’ said Lambert to me, in a whisper, ‘if it’s the same thing to you, 
I'll slip away, and get into bed.’ _ a ; 

“+ Of course, if you won't take any thing more. Just make yourself at 
home ; and, as you don't know the way here, follow me !’ 

“7m afraid,’ said he, ‘I'll not find my way alone.’ 

“«T think,’ said I, ‘it’s very likely. But, come along!’ 

“ T walked up stairs before him ; but, instead of turning to the left, I went 
the other way, till I came to the door of the large room, that I have told you 
already was over the big-drawing-room. Just asf put my hand on the lock, I 
contrived to blow out the candle, as if it was the wind.” ; 

«+ What a draught there is here,’ said] ; ‘but just step in, and I'll go for a 
light.’ er 

“ He did as he was bid ; but, instead of finding himself on my beautiful little 
carpet, down he went fourteen feet into the hay at the bottom. I looked down 
after him for a minute or two, and then called out— 

“* As I am doing the honours of Newgate, the least I could do was to show 
you the drop. 

“Good night, Dan! but let me advise you to go a little farther from the 
door, as there are more coming.’ 

“ Well, sir, when they missed Dan and me out of the room, two or three 
more stood up, and declared for bed also. The first I took up was F french, of 
Green Park ; tor indeed he wasn’t a cute fellow at the best of times ; and, if it 
wasn’t that the hay was so low, he’d never have guessed it was not a feather- 
bed till he woke in the morning. Well, down he went. Then came Eyre! 
Then Joe Mahon—two-and-twenty stone—no less! Lord pity them !—his 
was a great shock entirely! But when I opened the door for Tom Burke, 
upon my conscience, you'd think it was Pandemonium they had down there. 
they were fighting like devils, and roaring with all their might. 

“*Good night, Tom,’ said 1, pushing Burke forward. ‘It’s the caws you 
hear underneath.’ 

“ «Cows! said he. ‘If they’re cows, begad, they must have got at that 
sixty-three gallons of potteen you talked of ; for they’re all drunk.’ 

«With that, he snatched the candle out of my hand, and looked down into 
the pit. Never was such a sight seen before or since Dan was pitching into 
poor Ffrench, who, thinking he had an enemy before him, was hitting out man- 
fully at an old turf-creel, that rocked and creeked at every blow, as he called 
out— 

«Tl smash you! T’ll dinge your ribs for you, you infernal scoundrel |” 

“ Burke was struggling in the hay, thinking he was swimming for his life ; 
and poor Joe Mahon was patting him on the head, and saying, ‘ Poor fellow! 
good dog!’ for he thought it was Towser, the bull-terrier, that was prowling 
round the calves of his legs. 

““«If they don’t get tired, there'll not be a man of them alive by morning !’ 
said Tom, as he closed the door. ‘ And now, if you'll allow me to sleep on the 
carpet, I'll take it as a favour.’ 

“* By this time they were all quiet in the parlour} so I lent Burke a couple 
of blankets and a bolster, and, having locked my door, went to bed with an easy | 
mind and a quiet conscience. To be sure, now and then a cry would burst 
forth, as if they were killing somebody below stairs; but I soon fell asleep and | 
heard no more of them. 

“ By daybreak next morning, they made their escape ; and when I was try- 
ing to awake at half-past ten, I found Colonel M’Morris, of the Mayo, with 
a message from the whole four. | 

‘“** A bad business this, Captain Mahon,’ said he ; ‘my friends have been 
shockingly treated.’ | 

**+ It’s mighty hard,’ said I, ‘to want to shoot me, because I had fourteen | 

feather-beds in the house.’ | 





‘«* They will be the laugh of the whole country, sir.’ 
*«Troth!’ said I, ‘ifthe country is not in very low spirits, I think they 
will.’ 

*** There’s not aman of them can see !—their eyes are actually closed | 


a \jor brought them there ; so, at least, I thought 
e - 


** «The Lord be praised !’ said I.‘ It’s not likely they'll hit me.’ 

* But, to make a short story of it, out we went. Tom Burke was my 
friend ; I could scarce hold my pistol with laughing: for such faces no man 
ever looked at. But, for self-preservation sake, I thought it best to hit one of 
them so J just jointed Ffrench a little under the skirt of the coat. 

*** Come, Lambert !’ said the colonel, ‘ it’s your turn now.’ 

“«¢ Wasn't that Lambert !’ said I, ‘ that I hit?’ 

“*« No,’ said he, ‘ that was F french.’ 

“* Begad, I’m sorry for it. Ffrench, my dear fellow, excuse me; for you 
see you're all so like each other about the eyes this morning : 

“‘ With this there was a roar of laughing from them all, in which, I assure 
you, Lambert took not a very prominent part ; for somehow, he did‘nt fancy my 
polite inquiries after him ; and so we all shook hands, and left the ground as 
good friends as ever, though to this hour the name of Newgate brings less 
pleasant recollections to their minds, than if their fathers had been hanged at 
its prototype.” 





CHAPTER XXIX—THE DUEL.. 
When morning broke, I started up and opened the window. It was one of 
those bright and beautious daybreaks which would seem to be the compensation 
a northern climate possesses for its want of the azure sky of noon and the sil- 
very moonlight of night, the gifts of happier climes. 

The pink hue of the sky was gradually replacing the paler tints, like a deep 
blush mantling the cheek of beauty; the lark was singing high in heaven, and 
the deep note of the blackbird came mellowed from the leafy grove ; the cattle 
were still at rest, and seemed half unwilling to break the tranquil stillness of the 
scene, as they lay breathing the balmy odours from the wild flowers that grew 
around them. Such was the picture that lay on one side of me; on the other 
was the long street of a little town, on which yet the shadows of night were 
sleeping ; the windows were closed ; not a smoke-wreath rose from any chim- 
ney, but all was still and peaceful. 

In my little parlour! found the good priest and the major fast asleep in their 
chairs, pretty much in the same attitudes I had left them some hours before. 
The fire had died away ; the square decanter of whisky was emptied to its last 
drop, and the kettle lay pensively on one side, like some shipwrecked craft,high 
and dry upon the shore. I looked at my watch ; it was but four o'clock. Our 
meeting was appointed for half past tive ; sol crept noiselessly back to my 
room, not sorry to have an hour to myself of undisturbed reflection. When I 
had finished my dressing, I threw up the sash and sprang out into the garden. 
It was a wild, uncultivated spot,but still there was something of beauty in those 
old trees, whose rich blossoms scented the air, while the rank weeds of many a 
gay and gaudy hue shot up luxuriantly about their tranks—the pink marshmal- 
low and the taper foxglove mingling their colours with the sprayey meadow- 
sweet and the wild sweetbrier. There was an air of solitude in the neglect 
around me that seemed to suit the habit of my soul ; and I strolled along from 

one walk to another, lost in my thoughts 

There were many things at a moment like that I would fain have written— 
fain have said ; but so it is, in the wealth of our emotions we can give nothing ; 


QZ: 


and I[ could not bring myself to write to my friends, even to say farewell. Al- | 


though I felt that in every stage of this proceeding I had nothing to reproach 
myself with, this duel being thrust on me by one who had singled me out for 
his hatred, yet | saw, as its result, nothing but the wreck of all my hopes. Al- 
ready had she intimated how strong was her father’s attachment to his nephew, 
and with an expressive fear cautioned me against any collision with him. How 
vain are all our efforts, how fruitless are all our endeavours to struggle against 
the current of our fate! We may stem for a short time the full tide of for- 
tune—we may breast, with courage high and spirits fierce, the rough billows 
as they break upon us, but we are certain to succumb in the end. With some 
men, failure is a question of fear—some want the persevering courage to drag 
on amid trials and difficulties—and some are deficient in the temper which, 


subduing our actions to a law, governs and presides over every moment of our | lonel’'s lips, one loud report rang through the air, and both 


lives, rendering us, even in our periods of excitement and irritation, amenable 
to the guidance of our reason. 
This was my case ; 


out and offer him defiance. While these thoughts were passing through my 
mind, I suddenly heard a voice which somehow seemed half-familiar to my ear 
I listened : it came from a room of which the window was partly open 


I knew it to be his 
could peep into the room. The poor fellow was alone—sitting up in his bed 
with his hunting-cap on, an old whip in his hand, which he flourished from time 


to time with no small energy ; his cheek was flushed ; and his eye, prominent 


and flashing, denoted the access of high fever. It was evident that his facul 


ties, clouded as they were even in their happiest moments, were now under the 
He was speaking rapidly to himself in a quick 
under-tone, calling the dogs by name, caressing this one, scolding that ; and 
then, bursting forth into a loud tally-ho! his face glowed with an ecstatic | as he spoke, his face pale and his lips parted ; 


wilder influence of delirium 


pleasure,and he broke forth into a rude chant, the words of which I have neve 


| chalance only perhaps a little too perfect. 
| laughter as we came forward, it would seem difficult to believe the occasion 


| of legs in the barony, he sprang into the midst of the party, with some droll ob- 





and I felt that, notwithstanding all my wishes to avoid a | the flesh, and a few drops of blood were all the damage 
quarrel with Burke, yet that in my heart alurking spirit urged me to seek him | ball had entered 


I now | say 
remembered that poor Joe lay in that part of the house, and the next moment 


Placing aladder against the wall, | crept quietly up till I 
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“ T never yet own’d a horse or hound, 
I never was lord of a foot of ground ; 
Yet few are richer, I will be bound, 
Than me of a hunting morning. 


“I’m far better off nor him that pays, 
For though I've no money, I live at my ease, 
With hunting and shooting whenever I please, 
And a tally-high-ho in the morning. 


“ As I go on foot, I don’t lose my sate, 
As I take the gaps, I don’t break a gate ; 
And if I’m not first, why I’m seldom late 
With my tally-high-ho in the morning. 


‘“* And there’s not a man, be he high or low, 
In the parts down here, or wherever you go, 
That doesn’t like poor Tipperary Joe, 
With his tally-high-ho in the morning.” 


A loud view-holloa followed this wild chant, and then the poor fellow, as if 
exhausted by his efforts, sank back in the bed, muttering to himself, in a low, 
broken voice, but with a leok so happy, and a smile so tranquil, he seemed more 
a thing io envy, than one to commisserate and pity. 

“ Tsay, Hinton,” shouted the major from the window of my bed-room, ‘‘what 
the deuce are you doing up that ladder there? not serenading Mrs. Doolan, I 
hope. Are you aware it is five o'clock ?” 

I descended with all haste, and, joining my friend, took his arm, and set out 
towards the rendezvous. 

“* T didn’t order the horses,” said Mahon, “ for the rumour of such a thing as 
this always gets abroad through one’s servants.” 

“Ah, yes,” said I, ‘and then you have the police.” 

“The police !" repeated he, laughing ; ‘“ not a bit of it, my boy: don’t for- 
get you're in glorious old Ireland, where no one ever thinks of spoiling a fair 
fight. It is possible the magistrate might issue his warrant if you would not 
come up to time, but for any thing else 

“Well,” said I, “that does afford me another glimpse of your habits. How 
far have we to go, major?” 

‘* You remember the grass-field below the sunk fence, to the left of the 
mill?” 

‘* Where the stream runs ?” 

‘“« Exactly, that’s the spot. It was old Pigott chose it, and no manis a bet- 
ter judge of these things. By-the-bye, it is very lucky that Burke should have 
pitched upon a gentleman for his friend—I mean a real gentleman,—for 
there are plenty of his acquaintances, who, under that name, would rob the 
mail.” 

Thus chatting as we went, Mahon informed me that Pigott was an old half- 
pay colonel, whose principal occupation for thirteen years had been what the 
French would call to assist at affairs of honour. Even the major himself looked 
up to him as a last appeal in adisputed or a difficult point ; aud many a reserv- 
ed case was kept for his opinion, with the same ceremonious observance as a 
point of law for the consideration of the twelve judges. Crossing the little riv- 
ulet near the mill, we held on by a small by-path which brought us over the 
starting ground of the steeple-chase, by the scene of part of my preceding day’s 
exploits. While I was examining with some curiosity the ground cut up and 
trod by the horses’ feet, and looking at the spot where he had taken the fence, 
the sharp sound of two pistol-shots quickly aroused me, and 1 eagerly asked 
what it was. 

“* Snapping the pistols,” said Mahon. ‘ Ah, by-the-bye, all this kind of thing 
is new to you: never mind ; puta careless, half-indifferent kind of face on the 
matter. Do you take snuff! It doesn’t signify ; put your hand in your pock- 
ets, and hum ‘ Tatter Jack Walsh !’” 

As I supposed there was no specific charm in the melody he alluded to, nor, 
if there had been, had | any time to acquire it, I consoled myself by observing 
the first part of his direction, and strolled after him into the field, with a non- 





Mr. Burke and his friends, to the number of about a dozen persons, were al- 
ready assembled ; and were.one to judge from their loud talking and hearty 


Not so, however, the ma- 
jor ; for, with a hop, step, and a jump, performed by about the shortest pair 


servation on the benefits of early rising, which once more called for their mer- 
riment Seating myself on a large moss-covered stone, | waited patiently for 
the preliminaries to be settled. As I threw my eye among the group, I per- 
ceived that Burke was not there ; but on turning my head, I remarked two 
men walking arm-in-arm on the opposite side of the hedge. As they paced to 
and fro, I could see, by the violence of his gesticulations, and the energy of his 
manner, that one was Burke. It seemed as though his companion was endea- 
vouring to reason with, and dissuade him from some course of proceeding he 
appeared bent on following; but there wasa savage earnestness in his man 
ner, that would not admit of persuasion ; and at last, as if wearied and vex- 
ed by his friend's importunities, he broke rudely from him, and, springing over 
the fence, called out, *‘ Pigott, are you aware it is past six !’’ ‘Then pulling out 
his watch, he added, ‘I must be at Ballinasloe by eleven o’clock.” 

“Tf you speak another word, sir,” said the old colonel, with an air of 
offended dignity, ‘I leave the ground.—Major Mahon, a word, if you please.”’ 

They walked apart from the rest for a few seconds, and then the colonel, 
throwing his glove upon the grass, proceeded to step off the ground with a 
military precision and formality, that, I am sure, at any other time, would have 
highly amused me. 

After a slight demur from the major, to which I could perceive the colonel 
readily yielded, a walking-stick was stuck at either end of the measured dis- 
tance, while the two seconds, placing themselves beside them, looked at 
each other with very great satisfaction, and mutually agreed it was a sweet 
spot. 

‘Would you like to look at these ?”’ said Pigott, taking up the pistols from 
where they lay on the grass. 

‘Ah, [know them well,” replied the major, laughing ; ‘‘ these were poor 
Tom Casey’s, and a better fellow, and a handier with his iron, never snapped a 
trigger. These are ours, colonel ;” presenting as he spoke, two splendid Mor- 
timers, in all the brilliancy of their maiden freshness. A look of contemp 
from the colonel, and a most expressive shrug of his shoulders, was his reply. 
| ‘ Begad, I think so,” said Mahon, as if appreciating the gesture; “I had 
| rather have that old tool with the cracked stock—not but this is a very sweet 
| instrument, and elegantly balanced in the hand.” ; 
| “ We are ready now,” said Pigott ; “ bring up your man, major.” 
| AsIstarted up to obey the summons, a slight bustle near attracted me. Two 
| or three of Burke's friends were endeavouring as it were to pacify and subdue 
| him; but his passion knew no bounds, and as he broke from them, he said, in a 
| voice perfectly audible where I stood, ‘‘ Won't J, by G—; then I'll tell you, if 
| I don’t shoot him -——” ‘ 





| “Sir,’’ said the colonel, turning on him a look of passionate indignation, “ if 
lit were not that you were here to answer the appeal of wounded honour, I'd 
| leave you to your fate this moment ; as it is, another such expression as that 
you've used, and I abandon you on the spot.” 
Doggedly and without speaking, Burke drew his hat far down upon his eyes, 
| and took the place marked out for him. : 


| ‘Mr. Hinton,” said the colonel, as he touched his hat with most courteous 


| politeness, ‘* will you have the goodness to stand there. 
Mahon, meanwhile, handed each man his pistol, and whispering in my ear 
aim low,” retired. 

‘he word, gentlemen,’ 


“ 


’ 


said the colonel, “will be, one, two, three. Mr. 
Hinton, pray observe, I beg of you, you'll not reserve your fire after I say 
| three.” With his eyes fixed upon us, he walked back about ten paces. ‘ Are 
you ready, are you both ready !” 
“Yes, yes,” said Burke, impatiently. 
pee Yes,” said I ; 
| 


** One, two, three 


| 
| 
| 
| 


” 


I lifted my pistol at the second word, and as the last dropped from the co- 


pistols went off to- 
A quick, sharp pang shot through my cheek, as though it had been 
seared by a hot instrument. I put up my hand, but the ball had only touched 


Not so Burke ; my 


rether 


above the hip, and already his trowsers were stained with 
blood, and notwithstanding his endeavours, he could not stand up straight. 
i is he hit, Pigott?” cried he, in a voice harsh from agony. « Is he hit, I 
“Only grazed,” said I, tranquilly, as I wiped the stain from my face. 
** Another pistol—quick. Do you hear me, Pigott 1?” 
; “* We are not the arbiters in this case,” replied the colonel, coolly. “ Ma- 
» | jor Mahon, is your friend satisfied ?” : 
‘* Perfectly satisfied on our own account,” said the major ; 


” 


“but if the gen- 
- | tleman desires another shot 


“I do. | do,” screamed Burke, as, writhing with pain, he pressed both hands 
to his side, from which the blood, now gushing in torrents, formed a pool about 
his feet. ‘* Be quick there, Pigott, I am getting faint.” 








He staggered forward 
then, suddenly clutching his 


the weapon at my head, and fell senseless to the earth. His aim was true, for 
straight between the eyes the weapon struck me, and felled me to the ground 
Although stunned for the moment, I could hear the cry of horror and indignant 
shame that broke from the bystanders ; but the next instant a dreamy confu- 
sion came over me, and I became unconscious of what was passing around. 
CHAPTER XXX —A COUNTRY DocToR. 
Should my reader feel any interest concerning that portion of my history 
which immediately followed the events of my last chapter, I believe I must re- 
fer him to Mrs. Doolan, the amiable hostess of the Bonaveen Arms. She could 
probably satisfy any curions inquiry as to the confusion produced in her esta- 
blishment by the lively sallies of Tipperary Joe in one quarter, and the more 
riotous madness of myself in another. The fact is, good reader, my head was 
an English one ; and although its contents were gradually acclimating them- 
selves to the habits of the country, the external shell had not assumed that 
proper thickness and due power of resistance which Irish heads would appear 
to be gifted with. In plain words, the injury had brought on delirium. 
It was somewhere in the third week after this unlucky morning, that I found 
myself lying in my bed, with a wet cloth upon my temples ; while over my 
whole frame was spread that depressing sense of great debility, more difficult 
to bear than acute bodily sufferings. Although unable to speak, I could dis- 
tinctly hear the conversation about me, and recognise the voices of both Father 
Tom and the major, as they conversed with a third party, whom I afterwards 
learned was the Galen of Loughrea. Dr. Mopin, surgeon of the Roscommon 
Militia, had been for forty years the terror of the sick of the surrounding coun- 
try ; for, independent of a naturally harsh and disagreeable manner, he had a 
certain slang and sneering way of addressing his patients, that was perfectly 
shocking. Amusing himself the while at their expense, by suggesting the 
various unhappy and miserable consequences that might follow on their ill- 
ness, he appeared to take a diabolical pleasure in the terror he was capable of 
eliciting. 
«» There was something almost amusing in the infernal ingenuity he had ac- 
quired in this species of torture. There was no stage of your illness, no phase 
of your constitution, no character, no condition of your malady, that was not 
the immediate forerunner of one or more afflicting calamities. Were you get- 
ting weaker, it was the way they always died out; did you gain strength, it 
was arally before death; were you despondent, it was best for you to know 
your state ; were you sanguine, he would rebuke your good spirits, and suggest 
the propriety of a priest. However, with all these qualifications people put up 
with him, and as he had acertain kind of rude skill, and never stuck at a bold 
method, he obtained the best practice of the country, and a wide-spread repu- 
tation. 
“* Well,” said Father Tom, in a low voice, “ well, doctor, what do you think 
of him this evening ?” , 
“What do I think of him? 


Just what I thought before—congestion of 
the membranes. 


This is the low stage he is in, now: I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he'd get a little better in a few days, and then go off like the rest 
of them.” 

** Go off, eh ; now, vou don’t mean? : 

** Don’t 1!—Maybe not. The ould story, coma, convulsions, and death.” 
‘*Damn the fellow,” said the major, in a muttered voice, “I feel as if I was 
a well. But I say, doctor, what are we to do ?” 

‘Any thing you plase; they say his family is mighty respectable, and have 
plenty of money; I hope so; for here am I coming three times a day, and 
maybe when he dies it will be 4 mourning-ring they'll be sending me instead 
of my fee. He was a dissipated chap, I am sure : 


eyes. 





= 


look at the circles under his 


a“ 


Ay, ay,” said the priest, ‘ but they only came since bis illness.” 

So much the worse,” added the invincible doctor, “ that’s always a symp- 
tom that the base of the brain is attacked.” : ; 

‘** And what happens then?” said the major. 


‘ 


“Oh, he might recover; I knew a man once get over it, and he is alive 
now, and in Swift's Hospital.” y 

** Mad!” said the priest. 

** Mad as a March hare,” grinned the doctor; “he thinks himself the post- 
office clock, and chimes all the ho rs and half-hours, day and night.” 

“The heavens be about ys,” said Father Tom, crossing himse}f piously, ‘1 
had rather be dead than that.” 

‘** When did you see Burke?” inquired the major, wishing to change the 
conversation. . 

‘* About an hour ago; he is going fast !” . 
‘* Why, I thought he was better,” said Father Tom; “they told me he ate 
a bit of chicken, and took a little wine and water.” 

** Ay, so he did; I bid them give him whatever he liked, as his time was so 
short : so, after all, maybe it is as well for this young chap here not to get 
over it.” 

* How so 


™ said the major ;- ‘‘ what do you mean by that ?” 

Just that it isas good to die of a brain fever as be hanged, and it won't 
shock the family.” 

* Td break his neck,” muttered Bob Mahon, “if there was another doctor 
within forty miles.” 

Of all his patients, Tipperary Joe was the only one of whom he spoke with- 
out disparagement : whether that the poor fellow’s indifference to his powers 
of terrorizing had awed or conciliated him, I know not, but he expressed him- 
self favourably regarding his case, and his prospects of recovery. 

‘* Them chaps always recover,” drawled out the doctor, in a dolorous ca- 
dence. 

“Ts it true,’ 


* said the major with a malicious grin—“ is it true that he changed 
all the splints and bandages to the sound leg, and that you didn’t discover the 
mistake for a week afterwards? Mary Doolan told me.” , 
‘Mrs. Doolan,” said the doctor, ‘ought to be thinking of her own misfor- 
tunes, and with an acute inflammation of the pericardium, she might be making 
her sowl.” 

“ She ill !—that fine, fat, comfortable-looking woman !” 

** Ay, Just so, they're always fat, and have a sleepy look about the eyes, just 
like yourself. Do you ever bleed at the nose?” 

** Never without a blow on it. 
will not terrify me.” 
‘You're right not to fret, for it will take you off suddenly, with a giddiness 


in your head, and a rolling in your eyes, and a choking feel about your 
throat——”’ 


Come, come, I know you well, doctor; you 


‘Stop, and be d—d to you,” said the major, as he cleared his voice a couple 
of times, and loosed the tie of his cravat ; “this room is oppressively hot.” 

‘“‘] protest to God,” said Father Tom, “ my heart is in my mouth, and there 
isn't a bone in my body that’s not aching.” 

‘**T don’t wonder,” chimed in the doctor; “you are another of them, and 
you are a surprising man to go on so long. Sure, itis two years ago I warned 
your niece, that when she saw you fall down, she must open a vein in your 
neck, if it was only with a carving knife.” 

‘* The saints in heaven forbid,” said the priest, cutting the sign of the cross 
in the air; ‘ it’s maybe the jugular she'd cut.” 

‘* No,” drawled out the doctor, “she needn’t go so deep ; and, if her hand 
doesn’t shake, there won't be much danger. Good evening to you both.” 

So saying, with his knees bent, and his hands crossed under the skirts of 
his coat, he sneaked out of the room; while the others, overcome with fear, 
shame, and dismay, sat silently, looking misery itself, at each side of the 
table. 

* That fellow would killa regiment,” said the major at length. 
Tom, let’s have a little punch, I’ve a kind of trembling over me.” 

** Not a drop of anything stronger than water will cross my lips this blessed 
night. Do you know, Bob, I think this place doesn’t agree with me ; I wish I 
was back in Murranakilty : the mountain air, and regular kabits of life, that’s 
the thing for me.” : 


* Come, 


“We are none of us abstemious enough,” said the major, ‘and then we 
bachelors—to be sure you have your niece.” 

‘* Whist,” said the priest, ‘‘ how do you know who is listening? I vow to 
God [ am quite alarmed at his telling that to Mary; some night or other, if I 
take a little too much, she’ll maybe try her anatomy upon me.” 

This unhappy reflection seemed to weigh upon the good priest’s mind, and 
set him a mumbling certain Latin offices between his teeth for a quarter of an 
hour. 

‘* T wish,” said the major, ‘‘ Hinton was able to read his letters, for here are 
a whole bundle of them—some from England, some from the castle, and some 
marked ‘ on his majesty’s service.’ ”’ 

‘“ T’ll wait another week, anyhow, for him,” said the priest. “To go back 
to Dublin in the state he is now, would be the ruin of him, after the shake he 
has got : the dissipation, the dining out, and all the devilment, would destroy 
him entirely ; but a few weeks’ peace and quietness up at Murranakilty Will 
make him as sound asa bell.” 

‘You are right, Tom, you are right,” said the major: ‘“ the poor feilow 
mustn’t be lost for the want of a little care ; and now that Dillon has gone, 
there is no one here to look after him. 
in ; I think a walk would do us good.” 

Assenting to this proposition, the priest bent over me mournfully for a mo- 
ment, shook his head, and, having muttered a blessing, walked out of the 
room with the major, leaving me in silence to think over all I had overheard. 

Whether it was that youth suggested the hope, or that I more quickly un- 
bibed an appreciation of the doctor's character from being the looker-on at the 
game, I am not exactly sure; but certainly | felt little depressed by his gloomy 


Let us go down and see if the post is 





r ' pistol by the barrel, he fixed his eyes steadily on me: with a curse he hurled 


forebodings respecting me, and greatly lightened at my heart by the good news 
of poor Tipperary Joe. 
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Of all the circumstances which attended my illness, the one that most im- , in myself the conversion, and, indeed, had it not been for my mother’s observa- 
pressed me was the warm, affectionate solicitude of my two friends, the priest | tions on Lord Dudley, I could not have credited how far my convictions had 


and his cousin. There was something of kindness and good feeling in their 
care of me, that spoke rather of a long friendship than of the weaker ties of 
chance and passing acquaintance. Again I thought of home, and while I asked 
myself if the events which beset my path in Ireland could possibly have hap- 
pened to me there, I could not but acknowledge that if they had so, I could 
scarcely have hoped to have suddenly conjured up sich faithful and benevo- 
lent friends, with no other claim, nor other recommendation, save that of being 
a stranger. ; 

The casual observation concerning my letters had, by stimulating my curio- 
sity, awakened my dormant energy ; and, by a great effort, | stretched out my 
hand to the little bell beside my bed, and rang it. ‘The summons was answer- 
ed by the bare-legged girl who acted as waiter in the inn. When she had suf- 
ficiently recovered from her astonishment to comprehend my request, | per- 
suaded her to place a candle beside me, and waving given me the packet of 
letters that lay on the chimney-piece, I desired heron no account to admit 
any one, but say that I had fallen into a sound sleep, and should not be dis- 
turbed. 

CHAPTER XXXI.—THE LETTER-BAG. 

The package of letters was a large one, of all sizes, from all quarters they 
came : some from home ; some from my brother officers of the Guards ; some 
from the castle; and even one from O’Grady. 

The first I opened was a short note from Horton, the private secretary to the 
viceroy : this informed me that Major Mahon had written a statement to the 
duke of all the circumstances attending my duel ; and that his grace had not 
only expressed himself highly satisfied with my conduct, but had ordered a very 
polite reply to be addressed to the major, thanking him for his great kindness 
and saying with what pleasure he found that a member of his staff had fallett 
into such good hands. 

“ His grace desires me to add,” continued the writer, “ that you need only 
consult your own health and convenience with respect to your return to duty, 
and in fact your leave of absence is perfectly discretionary.” 

My mind relieved of a weighty load by the contents of this letter, I reco- 
vered my strength already so far, that I sat up in bed to peruse the others. My 
next was from my father ; it ran thus :-— . 

* Dear Jack,— Your friend Major Mahon, to whom I write by this post, will 
deliver this letter to you when he deems fit. He has been most good-natured 
in conveying to me a narrative of your late doings ; and I cannot express how 
grateful we are all to him for the truly friendly part he has taken towards you. 
After the strictest scrutiny, for I confess to you I feared lest the major’s might 
be too partial an account, I rejoice to say that your conduct meets with my en- 
tire approbation. An older and a wiser head might, it is possible, have avoid- 
ed some of the difficulties you have met with ; but this [ will add, that, once 
in trouble, no one could have shown better temper, nor a more befitting spirit 
than you did. While I say this, my dear Jack, understand me clearly, that I 
speak of you as a young, inexperienced man, thrown, at his very outset of life, 
not only among strangers, but in a country where, as I remarked to you at 
first, every thing was different from those in yourown. You have now shown 
yourself equal to any circumstances in which you may be placed ; I therefore 
not only expect that you will meet with fewer embarrassments in future, but 
that, should they arise, I shall have the satisfaction of finding that your charac- 
ter, and that your habits will be as much your safeguard against insult as your 
readiness to resent any will be sure and certain. 

**T have seen the duke several times, and he expresses himself as much 
pleased with you. From what he mentions, I can collect that you are well 
satisfied with Ireland, and therefore | do not wish to remove you from it. At 
the same time, bear in mind, that by active service alone can you ever attain to, 
or merit rank in the army; and that hitherto you have been only a soldier by 


” 


name. 

After some further words of advice respecting the future, and some few de- 
tails of family matters, he concluded by intrusting to my mother the mention of 
what she herself professed to think lay more in her peculiar province. 

As usual, her letter opened with some meteorological dbservations upon the 
climate of England the preceding six weeks; then followed a journal of her 
own health, whose increasing delicacy, and the imperative necessity of being 
near Doctor Y , rendered a journey to Ireland too dangerous to think of. 

‘*Yes, my dearest boy,” wrote she, ‘‘ nothing but this would keep me from 
you a moment; however, I am much relieved at learning that you are now ra- 
pidly recovering, and hope soon to hear of your return to Dublin. It is a very 
dreadful thing to think of, but, perhaps, upon the whole, it is better that you 
did not kill this Mr. Burke. De Grammont tells me that a mauvaise tete like 
that must be shot sooner or later. It makes me nervous to dwell on this odious 
topic, so thaf I shall pass on to something else. ‘The horrid little man that 
brought your letters, and who calls himself a servant of Captain O'Grady, in- 
sisted on seeing me yesterday; I never was more shocked in my life. From 
what he says, | gather that he may be looked on as rather a favourable speci- 
men of the natives: they must, indeed, be a very frightful people; and, al- 
though he assured me he would do we no injury, I made Thomas stay in the 
room the entire time, and told Chubbs to give the alarm to the police if he 
heard the slightest noise ; the creature, however, did nothing, and | have quite 
recovered from iny fear already. What a picture, my dear boy, did he present 
to me of your conduct and habits! Your intimacy with that odious family I 
mentioned in my last, seems the root of all your misfortunes. Why will such 





people thrust themselves forward! What do they mean by inviting you to their | 


frightful parties? Have they not their own peculiar horrors? not but I must 
confess that they are more excusable than you; and I cannot conceive how 
you could so soon have forgotten the lessons instilled into you from your earlier 
years. As your poor dear grandfather, the admiral, used to say, a vulgar ac- 
quaintance is a shifting sand; you can never tell where you won’t meet it; 
always at the most inopportune moment ; and then, if you remark, your under- 
bred people are never content with a quiet recognition, but they must always 
indulge in a detestable cordiality there is no escaping from. Oh, John, John, 


when, at ten years of age, you made the banker's son at Northampton hold 


| 
| 
| 


your stirrup as you mounted your pony, I never thought I should have this re- | 


proach to make you. The little fiend who calls himself Corny something, also 
mentions your continued familiarity with the young woman I spoke of before ; 
what her intentions are, it is perfectly clear, and, should she accomplish her 
object, your position in society and future fortune might possibly procure her 
large damages ; but pause, my dear boy, before you go any further. I do not 
speak of the moral features of the case, for you are of an age to judge of them 
yourself; but think, I beseech you, of the difficulties it will throw around 
your path in life, and the obstacles it will oppose to your success. ‘There is 
poor Lord Heury Effingham; and, since that foolish business with the clergy- 
man’s wife or daughter, where somebody went mad, and some one else drowned 
or shot himself, they have never given him any appointment whatever. The 
world is a frightful and unforgiving thing, as poor Lord Henry knows, therefore 
beware ! 

“The more I think of it, the more strongly doI feel the force of my first 
impressions respecting Ireland ; and were it not that we so constantly hear of 
battles and bloodshed in the Peninsula, I should even prefer your being there. 
There would seem to be an unhappy destiny over every thing belonging to me: 
my poor dear father, the admiral, had a life of hardship, almost uurewarded, 
for eleven years he commanded a guard-ship in the Nore; manya night have 
I seen him, when I was a little girl, come home dripping with wet, and perfectly 


| impended, yet, as neither of them more than alluded to the circumstance, I 
| knew nothing of what was going forward. 


| wrong. 


insensible, from the stimulants he was obliged to resort to, and be carried in | 
that state to his bed; and after all this, he did’ut get his blue ribbon till he was | 


near sixty. 

“De Vere is constantly with us, and is, I remark, attentive ‘to your cousin 
Julia: this is not of so much consequence, as I hear that her Chancery suit is 
taking an unhappy turn; should it be otherwise, your interest will, of course, 
be looked to. De Vere is most amusing, and has a great deal of wit; but for 
him and the count we should be quite dreary, as the season is over, and we 
can’t leave town for at least three weeks.’’ The epistle concluded witha gen- 
eral summing up of its contents, and an affectionate entreaty to bear in mind 
her caution regarding the Rooneys. ‘ Once more, my dear boy, remember 
that vulgar people are a part of our trials in this life: as that delightful man, 
the Dean of St. George's says, they are snares for our feet; and their subser- 
vient admiration of us is a dangerous and subtle temptation. Read this letter 
again, and believe me, my dearest John, 


“Your affectionate and unhappy mother, Cuartotre Hinton.” 
I shall not perform so undutiful a task as to play the critic on my excellent 
mother’s letter: there were, it is true, many new views in life presented to me 


by its perusal, and I should feel sadly puzzled, were I to say at which | was 


more amused or shocked, at the strictness of her manners, and the laxity of her | 


morals; but I confess, that the part which most outraged me of all, was the | 


eulogy on Lord Dudley de Vere’s conversational gifts ; but a few short months 
before, and it is possible I should not onlv have credited, but concurred in the 
Opinion. Brief, however, as had been the iterval, it had shown me much of 
life > had brought me into acquaintance, and even intimacy, with some ol the 
brightest spirits of the day ; it had taught me to discriminate between the un- 
meaning jargon of conventional gossip, and the charm of a society where force 
of reasoning, warmth of eloquence, and brilliancy of wit contested for the 
palm. It had made me feel that the intellectual gifts reserved in other coun- 
tries for the personal advancement of their owner, by their public and ostenta- 
tious display, can be made the ornament and the delight of the convivial board, 
the elegant accompaniment to the hours of happy intercourse, and the strong- 
est bond of social union. 


So gradually had this change of opinion crept over me, I did not recognise 


, canal debentures. But, indeed, it comes pretty much to the same thing.’ 


| recovered that in a few days more it was hoped he might leave his bed. He 


. gone round. I could now understand the measurement by which Irishmen were 
| estimated in the London world. I could see that if such a character as De 
Vere had a reputation for ability, how totally impossible it was for those who 
appreciated him to prize the great and varied gifts of such men as Grattan and 
Curran, and many more. 

Lost in such thoughts, I forgot for some moments that O’Grady’s letter lay 
open before me. It was dated Chatham, and written the night before he sail- 
ed. The irst few lines showed me that he knew nothing of my duel, having 
only received my own letter with an account of the steeple-chase. He wrote 
in high spirits. ‘The commander-in-chief had been most kind to him, ap- 
pointing him to a vacant majority, not, as he anticipated, in the 41st, but in the 
| 9th Light Dragoons. 
| **T am anxiously looking out for Corny,” said he, “and a great letter-bag 

from Ireland, the only bit of news from which, except your own, is, that the 
| Rooneys have gone into deep mourning, themselves and their whole house. 
| Various rumours are afloat as to whether any money speculations of Paul's 

may have suggested the propriety of retrenchment, or whether there may not 
| have been a death in the royal family of O’Toole Look to this for me, Hin- 
| ton; for even in Portugal I shall preserve the memory of that capital house, 
its excellent cuzsine, its charming hostess. Cultivate them, my dear Jack, for 
your sake and for mine. One Rembrandt is as good asa gallery : so sit down 
before them and make a study of the family.” 

The letter concluded as it began, by hearty thanks for the service I had ren- 
dered him, begging me to accept of Modirideroo as a souvenir of his:friendship, 
and in a postscript, to write which the letter had evidently been re-opened,was 
a warning to me against any chance collision with Ulick Burke. 

‘** Not, my dear boy, because he is a dead shot, although that same is some- 
thing, but that a quarrel with him could scarcely be reputable in its commence- 
ment, and must be bad, whatever the result.” 

After some further cautioning on this matter, the justice of which was tole- 
rably evident from my own experience, O'Grady concluded with a hurried post- 
script— 

‘Corny has not yet arrived, and we have received our orders for embarka- 
tion within twenty-four hours. I begin half to despair of his being here in 
time. Should this be the case, will you, my dear Hinton, look after the old 
villain for me, at least until I write to you again on the subject ?” 

While I was yet pondering on these last few lines, [ perceived that a card 
had fallen from my father’s letter. I took it up, and what was my astonish- 
ment to find that it contained a correct likeness of Corny Delany, drawn with a 
peu, underneath which was written, in my cousin Julia’s hand, the following few 
lines : 

‘The dear old thing has waited three days, and I think I have at length 
caught something like him. Dear Jack, if the master be only equal to the man, 
we shall never forgive you for not letting us see him.—Yours, Juutia.” 

This, of course, explained the secret of Corny’s delay. My cousin, with 
her habitual wilfulness, preferring the indulgence of a caprice to any thing re- 
sembling a duty ; and I now had little doubt upon my mind that O Grady’s 
fears were well founded, and that he had been obliged to sail without his fol- 
lower. 

The exertion it cost me to read my letters, and the excitement produced by 
their perusal, fatigued and exhausted me, and, as I sank back upon my pillow, 
I closed my eyes and fell sound asleep, not to wake until late on the following 
day ; but, strange enough, when J did so, it was with a head clear and faculties 
collected—my mind refreshed by rest, unbroken by a single dream: and so re- 
stored did I feel, that, save in the debility from a long confinement to bed, I 
was unconscious of any sense of malady. 

From this hour my recovery dated. Advancing every day with rapid steps, 
my strength increased ; and, before a week elapsed, I so far regained my lost 
health that | could move about my chamber, and even lay plans for my depar- 
ture. 





CHAPTER XXXII.—BOR MAHON AND THE WIDOW. 

It was about eight or ten days after the events I have mentioned, when Fa- 
ther Tom Loftus, whose care and attention had been unceasing throughout, 
came in to inform me that all the preparations for our journey were properly 
made, and that by the following morning at sunrise we should be on the 
road. 

I confess that I looked forward to my departure with anxiety. The dreary 
monotony of the day, spent in either perambulating my little room,or in a short 
walk up and down before the inn-door, had done more to depress and dispirit 
me than even the previous illness. ‘The good priest, it is true, came often to 
see me, but then there were hours spent quite alone, without the solace of a 
book or the sight of even a newspaper. I knew the face of every man, woman, 
and child inthe village. 1 could tell their haunts, their habits, and their occu- 
pations—even the very hours of the tedious day were marked in my mind by 
various little incidents, that seemed to recur with unbroken precision; and if, 
when the pale apothecary disappeared from over the half door of his shop, I 
knew that he was engaged at his one-o’clock dinner, so the clink of the old 
ladies’ pattens as they passed to an evening tea, told me that the day was wa- 
ning, when the town-clock should strike seven. There was nothing to break 
the monotonous jog-trot of daily life save the appearance of a few raw subal- 
terns, who, from some cause or other, less noticed than others of the regiment 
by the neighbouring gentry, strolled about the town, quizzing and laughing at 
the humble towns-folk, and endeavouring, by looks of most questionable 
gallantry, to impress the female population with a sense of their merits. 

After all, mankind is pretty much the same in every country and every age. 
Some men ambitioning the credit of virtues the very garb of which they know 
not ; others, and a large class,too, seeking for the reputation of vices the world 
palliates with the appellation of fashionable. We laugh at the old courtier of 
Louis XIV.’s time, who, in the flattery of the age he lived in, preferred being 
called a ‘ sceleret,’’ an infam sceleret, that, by the excesses he professed, the 
vicious habits of the sovereign might seem less striking ; and yet we see 
the very same thing under our own eyes every day we live. But to return. 

There was nothing todelay me longer at Loughrea. Poor Joe was so nearly 





was in kind hands, however, and I had taken every precaution that he should 
want for nothing in my absence. I listened, then, with pleasure, to Father 
‘Tom’s detail of all his preparations; and although I knew not whither 
we were going, nor how long the journey was likely to prove, yet I looked 
forward to it with pleasure, and only longed for the hour of setting 
out. 

As the evening drew near, I looked anxiously out for the good father's 
coming. He had promised to come in early with Major Mahon, who | had not 
seen for the two days previous : the major being deeply engaged in consulta- 
tions with his lawyer regarding an approaching trial at the assizes. Although I 
could gather from his manner, as from the priest’s, that something of moment 


It was eight o'clock when Father Tom made hisappearance. He came 
along ; and by his flurried look and excited manner, | saw there was something 


“What is it, father?” said I. “ Where is the major ?”’ 

“Och, confound him ; they have taken him at last,” said he, wiping his 
forehead with agitation. 

“ Taken him!” said I.. ‘* Why, was he hiding?” 

** Hiding—to-be-sure he was hiding, and masquerading, and disguising him- 
self; but, faith, those Clare fellows—there’s no coming upto them; they have 
such practice in their own country, they would take the devil himself, if there 
was a writ out against him. And, to-be-sure, it was a clever trick they played 
old Bob.” 

Here the good priest took such a fit of laughing, that he was obliged to wipe 
his eyes. 

** May I never,” said he, ‘if it wasn't a good turn they played him, after 
what he did himself.” 

** Come, father, let’s hear it.’’ 

“* This was the way of it. Maybe you never remarked—of course you didn’t, 
for you were only up there acouple of times—that opposite Bob’s lodgings 
there was a sweet-looking crayture, a widow-woman ; she was dressed in very 
discreet black, and had a sorrowful look about her, that, somehow or other, [| 
think, made her even more interesting. 

‘“*« I'd like to know that widow,’ said Bob; ‘ for now that the fellows have a 
warrant against me, I could spend my days so pleasantly over there,comforting 
and consoling her.’ 

“* Whisht,’ said I, ‘don’t you see that she is in grief.’ 

** * Not so much in grief,’ said he, ‘but she lets down two beautiful braids of 
her brown hair under her widow’s cap; and whenever you see that, Father 
‘Tom, take my word for it, the game’s not up.’ 

‘“* [ believe there was some reason in what he said, for the last time I went 
up to see him, he had the window open, and he was playing Planxty Kelly with 
all his might on an old fiddle ; and the widow would come now and then to the 
window, to draw the little muslin curtain, or she would open it to give a half- 
penny to the beggars, or she would hold out her hand to see if it was raining, 
and a beautiful lily-white hand it was; but all the time, you see, is was only 
exchanging looks they were. 
room, but he soon recovered. 

““* A very charming woman that Mrs. Moriarty is,’ said he, closing the 
window. ‘It’s a cruel pity that her fortuue is all in the Grand Canal—I mean 


Bob was a little ashamed when he saw me in th: 





“And so he went on raving about the widow ; for by this time he knew all 
about it. Her maiden-name was Cassidy, and her father a distiller ; and, in 
fact, Bob was quite delighted with his beautifui neighbour. At last, I bid 
him good-bye, promising to call for him at eight o'clock to come over here to 
you : for you see there was a back-door to the house, that led into a small 
alley, by which Mahon used to make hig escape inthe evening. He was sit- 
ting, it seems, at his window, looking out for the widow, who, for some cause 
or other, hadn’t made her appearance the entire of the day. There he sat, 
with his hand on his heart, and a heavenly smile upon him, fora good hour, 
sipping a little whisky and water between times, to keep up his courage. 

*** She must be out,’ said Bob to himself. ‘ She’s gone to pass the day some- 
where. I hope she doesn’t know any of those impudent vagabonds up at the 
barracks. Maybe, after all, it’s sick she is.’ 

** While he was ruminating this way, who should he see turn the corner but 
the widow herself. There she was coming along, in deep weeds, with her maid 
after her, a fine, slashing-looking figure, rather taller than he thought, and lus- 
tier every way ; but it was the first time he saw herin the streets. As she 
got near to her door, Bob stood up to make a polite bow. Just as he did so, 
the widow slipped her foot, and fell down on the flags with a loud scream. 
The maid ran up, endeavouring to assist her, but she couldn't stir ; and as she 
placed her hand on her leg, Bob perceived at once she had sprained her an- 
kle. Without waiting for his hat, he sprung down stairs, and rushed across 
the street. . 

‘“* Mrs, Moriarty, my angel!” said Bob, putting his arm round her waist. 
‘Won’t you permit me to assist you "” 

“ She clasped his hand with fervent gratitude, while the maid, putting her 
hand into her reticule, seemed fumbling for a handkerchief. 

‘“‘T am a stranger to you, ma’am,’ said Bob; ‘ but if Major Mahon, of the 
Roscommon , 

‘“** The very man we want,’ said the maid, pulling a writ out of the reticule ;, 
for a devil a thing else they were but two bailiffs from Ennis. 

“** The very man we want,’ said the bailiffs. 

“*T am caught!’ said Bob. 

““* The devil a doubt of it.’ 

“At the same moment the window opened overhead, and the beautiful wi- 
dow looked out to see what was the matter. 

‘** *Good evening to you, ma’am,’ said Bob; ‘ and I'd like to pay my res- 
pects, if I wasn’t particularly engaged to these ladies here. And with that he 
gave an arm to each of them, and led them down the street, as if it was his mo- 
ther and sister.” 

‘* The poor major,” said I. ‘ And where is he now ?” 

“‘On his way to Ennis in a post-chaise, for it seems the ladies had a hun- 
dred pounds for theircapture. .\h, poor Bob! But there is no use fretting ; 
besides it would be sympathy thrown away, for he'll give them the slip before 
long. And now, captain, are you ready forthe road! Ihave got a peremp- 
tory letter from the bishop, and must be back in Murranakilty as soon as I 
can.” 

‘* My dear father, I am at your disposal. I believe we can do no more for 
poor Joe ; and as to Mr. Burke—and, by-the-bye how is he ?” 

‘Getting better, they say. But I believe, you’ve spoiled a very lucrative 
source of his income. He wasthe best jumper in the west of Ireland ; and 
they tell me you've lamed him for life. He is down at Milltown, or Kilkee, or 
somewhere on the coast; but sure we'll have time enough to talk of these 
things as we go along. I’llbe with you by seven o’clock. We must start ear- 
ly, and getto Portumna before night.” 

Having promised implicit obedience to the worthy priest’s directions, be they 
what they might, I pledged myselfto make up my baggage in the smallest 
possible space, and have breakfast ready for him before starting. Aftera few 
other observations, and some suggestions as to the kind of equipment he deem- 
ed suitable to the road, he took his leave, and I sat down alone to a little quiet 
reckoning with inyself as to the past, the present and the future. 

From my short experience of Ireland, the only thing approaching to an ab- 
stract principle I could attain to, was the utter vanity, the perfect impossibility 
of any man’s determining on a given line of action, or the steady pursuit of any 
one enterpiise. No; the inevitable course of fate seems to have chosen this 
happy island to exhibit its phenomena. Whether your days be passed in love 
or war, or your evenings in drink or devotion, not yours be the glory : for there 
would seem to be a kind of headlong influence at work, impelling one ever 
forward. Acquaintances grow up, ripen, and even bear fruit, before, in other 
lands, their roots would havecaught the earth. By them your tastes are re- 
gulated, your habits controlled, your actions fashioned. You may not, it is 
true, lisp in the patois of blarney. You may weed your phraseology of its 
tropes and figures, but trust me, that if you live in Ireland—if you like the peo- 
ple—and who does not !—and if you are liked by them—and who would not 
be !—then do I say, vou will find yourself, without knowing or perceiving it, 
going the pace with the natives, with bows, courtship, fun, frolic, and de- 
vilment; filling up every hour of your day, and no inconsiderable por- 
tion of your night also. One grand feature of the country seemed to me, that 
no matter what particular extravagance you were addicted to—no matter what 
strange or absurd passion to do or seem something remarkable—you were cer- 
tain of always finding some one to sympathize with, if not actually to follow 
you. Nothing is too strange, nothing too ridiculous, nothing too convivial, no- 
thing too daring for Paddy. With ove intuitive bound he springs into your 
contidence and enters into your plans. Only be open with him. Conceal no- 
thing, and he’s yours, heart and hand; ready to endorse your bill, to carry off 








a young lady or carry a message—to burn a house for a joke, or jeopardy his 
neck for mere pastime—to go to the world’s end to serve you, and, on his re- 
turn, shoot you afterwards out of downright good-nature. As for myself, I 
might have lived in England to the age of Methuselah,and yet never have seen 
as much of life as the few months spent in Ireland. Society in other lands 
seems a kind of freemasonry, where, for lack of every real or important secret, 
men substitute signs and pass-words, as if to throw the charm of mystery where, 
after all, nothing lies concealed ; but in Ireland, where national characters runs 
in a deep or hidden channel, with cross-currents and back-wa: er unturning and 
winding—where all the incongruous and discordant elements of what is best 
and worst seem blended together—there social intercourse is free, cordial, 
warm, and benevolent. Men come together disposed to like each other ; and 
what an Iristiman is disposed to he usually has a way of effecting. My brief 
career had not been without its troubles; but who would not have incurred 
such, or as many more, to have evoked such kind interest and such warm friend- 
ship? From Phil O'Grady, my first, to Father Tom, my last friend, J had met 
with nothing but almost brotherly affection; and yet, I could not help acknow- 
ledging to myself that, but six short months before, I would have recoiled from 
the friendship of the one, the acquaintance of the other, as something to lower 
and degrade me. Not only would the outward observances of their manner 
have deterred me, but, mm their very warm and earnest proffers ol good-nature, 
I would have seen cause for shunning and avoiding them. ‘Thank Heaven, & 
now knew better and felt deeper. How this revolution became effected in me, 
I am not myself aware: perhaps—lI only say perhaps—Miss Bellew had a share 
in effecting it. 

Such were some of my thoughts as I betook myself to bed, and soon after 
to sleep. 

CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE PRIEST'S GIG. 

I am by no means certain that the prejudices of my English education were 
sufficiently overcome to prevent my feeling a kind of tingling of shame, as I 
took my place beside Father Tom Loftus in his gig. Early as it was, there 
were still some people about; and I cast a hurried glance around, to see if 
our equipage was not so much a matter of amusement to them, as of affliction 
to me. 

When Father Tom first spoke of his “dennet,”’ I innocently pictured to my- 
self something resembling the indigenous productions of Loughrea. ‘* A little 
heavy or so,” thought I; ‘ strong for country-roads—mayhap somewhat clum- 
sy in the springs, and not over refined about the shafts.” Heaven help my 
ignorance! I never fancied a vehicle whose component parts were two stout 
poles, surmounting a pair of low wheels, high above which was suspended, on 
two lofty C springs, the body of an ancient buggy ; the lining of a bright scar- 
let, a little faded and dimmed by time, bordered by a lace of the most gaudy 
pattern ; a flaming coat of arms, with splendid blazonry and magnificent quar- 
terings, ornamented each pannel of this strange-looking tub, into which, for 
default of steps, you mounted by a ladder. 

‘‘ Eh, father,” said I, ‘* what have we here? this is surely not the ——” 

Ay, captain,” said the good priest, as a smile of proud satisfaction curled 
his lip, ‘that’s ‘the convaniency ;’ and a pleasanter and an easier never did 
man sit in—a little heavy, to be sure; but then one can always walk up the 
hills, and if they’re very stiff ones entirely, why it’s only throwing out the 
ballast.” 

“‘ The ballast !—what do you mean?” 

‘« Just there,” said he, pointing with his whip to some three or four huge 
pieces of lime-stone rock that la- in the bottom of the gig; “there’s seven 

-maybe eight stone weight ; every pound of it.” 

« And for heaven’s sake,” said I, ‘why do you carry that mass of rubbish 
long with you i 

‘Til just tell you, then. The road has holes in it you co ild bury your fa- 
ther in, and when the convaniency gets into one of them, she has a way of 
springing up into the air, that, if you’re not watching,is sure to pitch you out— 
maybe into the bog at the side—maybe on the beast’s back: I was once ac- 
tually thrown into a public-house window, where there was a great deal of fun 
going on, and the bishop came by before I extricate d myself. I assure you I 





had hard work to explain it to his satisfaction.” There was a lurking drollery 
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in his eye, as he said these last few words, that left me to the full as much 
zzled about the accident as his worthy diocesan. “ But look at the springs,” 

Fe continued, “ there’s metal for you! and do you mind the shape of the body ? 
it’s for all the world like the ancient curriculum. And look at Bathershin him- 
self—the old varmint ! sure, he’s classical too—hasn’t he a Roman nose! and 
ain't 1a Roman myself! So get up, captain—ascendite ad currum—get into 
the shay. And now for the doch an Memgprthe stirrup-cup, Mrs. Doolan ; 
that’s the darlin’. Ah, there’s nothing like it !— 

* * Sit mihi lagena, 

Ad summum plena.’ 
“ Here, captain, take a pull—beautiful hang par be 

Draining the goblet to the bottom, which I confess was no unpleasant task, I 
pledged my kind hostess, who, courtesying deeply, refilled the vessel for Father | 

om. 

“That's it, Mary; froth it up, acushla. Hand it here, my darling,—my 
blessing on ye.” ; : 

As he spoke, the worthy father deposited the reins at his feet, and lifted the 
cup with both hands to his mouth ; when, suddenly, the little window over the 
inn-door was burst open, and a loud tally-ho shouted out in accents the wildest 
I ever listened to. I had barely time to catch the merry features of poor Tip- 
perary Joe, when the priest’s horse, more accustomed to the hunting-field than 
the high-road, caught up the welcome sound, gave a wild toss of his head, 
cocked up his tail, and, with a hearty bang of both hind-legs against the front 
of the chariot, set off down the street as if the devil were after him. Feeling 
himself at liberty, as well as favoured by the ground, which was all down hill, 
the pace was really terrific. It was some time before I could gather up the | 
reins, as Father ‘Tom, jug and all, had been thrown, at the first shock, on his | 
knees, to the bottom of the convaniency, where, half-suffocated by fright and | 








the milk-punch, that went wrong with him, he bellowed and coughed with all 
his might. ; , 

“ Howld him tight—ugh, ugh, ugh! not too hard—don’t chuck him for the 
love of—ugh, ugh, uh! the reins is rotten, and the traces no better—ugh, ugh, 
uh! Bad luck to the villains, why didn't they catch his head!—and the hal- 
ters execrabilis. The damned fool! how he yelled!” * 

Almost fainting with laughter, I pulled my best at the old horse, not, how- 
ever, neglecting the priest’s caution about the frailty of the harness. — This, 
however, was not the only difficulty I had to contend with, for the curriculas, 
participating in the galloping action of the horse, swung upwards and down- 
wards, backwards and forwards, and from one side to the other—all at once, 
too—in a manner so perfectly addling, that it was not before we reached the 
first turnpike, that I succeeded in arresting our progress. Here a short halt was 
necessary for the priest to recover himself, and examine whether either his 
bones or any portion of the harness had given way: both had happily been 
found proof against mishaps, and drew from the reverend father strong enco- 
miums upon their merits ; and, after a brief delay, we resumed our road, but at 
a much more orderly and becoming pace than before. 

Once more en route, I bethought me it was high time to inquire about the di- 
rection we were about to travel, and the probable length of our journey; for I 
confess I was sadly ignorant as to the geography of the land we were travel- 
ling ; and the only point I attempted to keep in view, was the number of miles 
we were distant from the capital. ‘The priest's reply was, however, any thing 
but instructive to me, consisting merely of a long catalogue of names, in which 
the syllables ‘‘kill,” ‘ whack,” ** nock,” ‘‘ shock,” and * bally,” jostled and 
elbowed each other in the rudest fashion imaginable ;—the only intelligible por- 
tion of his description being, that a blue mountain, scarcely perceptible in the 
horizon, lay about half-way between us and Murranakilty. 





PILGRIMAGES IN LONDON. 

We have abundant blessings in this world to be thankful for ;—there is not 
a creature living who, honestly reviewing the past and the present, and holding 
steadily the balance between weal and woe, would not be compelled to exclaim 
with the Easterns, “‘ God is good!" Something I had been reading, brought 
Brandenburgh-house to my mind ; and, as Monday last was a clear, sharp day, 
stimulating to exercise, away I went, staff in hand, and hardly. paused to think 
until 1 found myself where the two roads branch off at Brompton —one lead- 
ing to Hammersmith, through the Fulham-fields: the other to Fulham. Ot 
course, I preferred the one through a region so little known, and where I have 
heard the nightingales sing within a mile-and-a-quarter of London. I passed 
along the grey and buttressed walls of the old Brompton-road—on, until I | 
found myself between the hedge-rows ;—the little green buds are already be- 








ginning to crack the protecting bark, which, rugged as the friendship of a 
hearty friend, sheltered them from the bitter blast. Stout labourers were about, 
their coats thrown off, and their white shirt sleeves bearing ample testimony to 
the good housewifery of their humble homes. Carts were moving from the 
ample yard of the market-gardener, the master himself, lusty and full of life, 
and that which makes life lusty—hope, was abroad calling to his men; it was | 
pleasant to hear his jocund voice, and see his face, ruddy as one of his own 

beet-roots, and observe his sleek horses and stout lazy dogs, basking in a bit of 

new found sunshine, and to note the quiet face of his wife pressed against the 

diamond paned windows, glowing again with the brightness of her rosy ribbons ; 

the children, doubtless, were at school, but their pets, the pigeons, are cooing | 
on the bar of the dovecote, which is perched against the gabel of an old barn ; 
and there is much cackling and crowing from the farm-yard. I peeped over the 
hedge into the garden, for I thought I heard the humming of the bees, and 
there truly were three well-thatched hives, and some of the inhabitants whirl- | 
ing slowly round, or standing upon the ledge brushing their legs, one against | 
the other, as if to restore circulation and fit themselves for exertion ; one had | 
rested on a snowdrop, and another was booming round a crocus, but they soon 
returned, and then crept snugly in, as if but half awake. 

I paused at North-end, but for a moment. and then called to mind the stories 
I had heard, how hundreds, who died at the time of the great plague of Lon- 
don, are buried within those high, hard-looking, dull brick walls, near to Went- 
worth-cottage ; they say no one has been bold enough to turn up the earth be- 
yond a certain depth for fear of letting the plague out; and many are the tales 
of ghosts with shrouds and without. 

More fields, more trees, more market gardeners, but all bearing the same 
character. The spring is hourly expected, and the English husbandman will 
be intime. Here [ am at last; there stands the house where Mrs. Billington 
some time resided, and here was the entrance to Brandenburgh-house, now le- 


velled with the bank of the * flowery Thames,” on which it so proudly stood | 


for such a number of years 

Poor Queen Caroline ! What an extraordinary time that was in England ! 
It was wonderful to see the crowds that flocked to cheer, encourage, and bless 
her; and the more one party condemned, the more numerous became her 
friends John Bull is a fine fellow at heart : if persons are oppressed, John 
immediately decks them out in al! the virtues in the world. As long as an en- 
thusiasm, so hard to awaken, is roused, and continues, John will see only one 
side of the question : the persecuted not only become, in his eyes, the most in 
jured, but the most admirable, of human beings, without spot or blemish. It 
was not the calm noiseless scene that it is now—you can hear a robin sing, or a 


leat drop—when deputation upon deputation poured over those fields—when | 
Well, | 


men of all classes, and women of all character, congregated round her. 
enough of this—the turmoil attending Queen Caroline’s brief sojourn on the 
banks of the Thames is too feverish to give birth to healthful thoughts ; and 
as far as the reminiscence of her period extends, I have no regrets as to the 
pulling down of this once beautiful residence, rendered so beautiful when it 
was in the possession of the late Margrave of Brandenburgh, Anspach, and 
Bayreuth, by whom its name was changed from the jesting one given it by its 
once possessor, Bubb Dodington, ‘* La Trappe,” to ** Brandenburgh House.” 
The Margrave was one of those rare instances of the laying down of princely 
power in exchange for domestic English life. 
widow of Lord Craven, he resigned the government of his territorial inheri- 
tance to the King of Prussia, in consideration of an annuity, for the joint lives 
of himself and the Margravine, of 400,000 rix-dollars. Doubtless he was 
clear-sighted enough to foresee the storm that was gathering over Europe, and 
deemed England the country of the greatest safety.’ This evinced wisdom, 
rather than bravery, and was a true index to his character. He loved—as his 
beautifully-adorned house proved—the fine arts better than the art of war ; 
and his lady took infinite delight in a private theatre, to which | was once ta- 
ken, when a youth. There used to be a few trees standing, said to have been 
planted by that eccentric courtier,George Bubb Dodington, who died Lord Mel- 
combe, and whom even Lord Oxtord confesses was treated with more severity 
than he deserved by Pope and Churchill | suppose he called his house “ La 
Trappe” by the rule of contraries : singular contrasts met within its walls du- 
ring his lordship’s life. Cumberland introduces him into his Memoirs, Thom- 
son inscribed to him one of his Seasons, aud Young addressed to him a satire. 
His magnificent estate in Dorsetshire was the frequent residence of the poets 
and authors of the times. His flattery of Walpole was mean in the extreme, 
and followed by a quarrel ; and his political intrigues in after times, with both 
Pitt and Fox, did him no service. Ford Bute advanced him to the peerage, 
and then—ay, and then he died ! 
me in these old memories ; and yet I do not fear it 
only certainty that accompanied my birth ? 

Still farther back, and masters of smaller note have entered the silent tomb, 
and the same house upon whose site I stand was the property of Prince Ru- | 
pert ; and therein the fierce prince, foregoing his fierceness, made love to a 


why should I fear the 


frail actress, Mistress Margaret Hughes, whom that delightfully gossipping De 
Grammont calls “‘ an impertinent gipsy ;"’ and here he lodged her, buying the 
place for her especial pleasure and his own great folly, from the son of that Sir 


. | 
Soon after his marriage with the | 


Death's presence is always powerfully with | 


Nicholas Crisp, whose name should be enshrined in the heart of every citizen 
of London. But, before I tell you more of Sir Nicholas Crisp, let me fancy 
Fairfax in possession of this noble dwelling, when his troops made every house 
in Hammersmith their garrison. Verily they understood the “creature com- 
forts,” these same Covenanters, and right merrily the trumpet rang its reveil- 
lé in the general’s ears through the trees, and across the smooth surface of the 
“silver Thames.” He had a pleasant lodging of it for a time, but only a lit- 
tle time, for “ the King enjoyed his own again,” and the worthy man to whom 
it had belonged in the reign of the first Charles—even my citizen-hero, Sir 
Nicholas Crisp—returned and ended his days as he began them, with all glory 
and honour. ; 

Nicholas Crisp was the son of a worthy and rich merchant, born in 1508 (I 
love to be honest in dates when I can); brought up in trade he increased his 
wealth by marriage ; his enterprise and discoveries made him noticed at court ; 
he was quickly knighted, and became one of the farmers of the King’s Cus- 
toms. ‘The times grew stormy ; Charles the First, whom Sir Nicholas loved 
with an affection that had ripened into the devotion which only right loyal 
hearts can feel, seeing his Royal master in distress for money, urged on his 
partners who farmed the customs with him, and upon short notice raised him 
the sum of £200,000. Then, during the fatal Parliamentary war, in the midst 
of distractions, and calamities by sea and land, the brave merchant's cool head 
and high character managed a trade, which, if my poot memory serves me, 
produced his Majesty nearly £100,000 a-year, besides keeping his ships ready 
for service in the open ports. The supplies of arms which were treated for by 
the poor Queen in Holland, and by the Royal agents in Denmark. were con- 
signed to the safe care of this extraordinary man, who conveyed them to their 
destinations by his approved and trusty agents; but in affairs of secrecy or 
danger, the worthy citizen trusted only to himself. And when his brethren on 
the Exchange could have vouched that he was deep in mercantile affairs at his 
counting-house, or improving his fair estate at Hammersmith, he was perchance 
in the disguise of a hawker by the river-side, with a basket of flounders on his 
head, a merry jest on his lips, and his ears open to all kinds of intelligence ; 
or passing from London and Oxford in the dress of a butterwoman, mounted 
on a sure-footed “ pad,” between two market panniers. How little he thought 
that his well-laid design for publishing the King’s commission of array at Lon- 
don—which, doubtless, he had planned, considered, and re-considered within 
his retreat upon this spot, so consecrated to his memory—should have been 
betrayed by Mr. Waller’s fears. When this scheme was discovered, my hero 
stood boldly forward and declared his future intentions ; throwing off the civic 
gown, he assumed the sword, raised a regiment of horse at his own expense 
for his beloved King, placed himself at its head, and became as distinguished 
as a soldier as ever he had been as a merchant. Oh rare and noble bravery, 
the very crown of manly virtue! He bore himself most gallantly all through 
the civil war; but when a treaty was set on foot at Uxbridge the Parliament 
marked him, as they afterwards did in the Isle of Wight treaty, by insisting 
that he should be removed from the King’s presence. But that act, simply 
marking their barbarous displeasure, and putting no money in their pockets, 
fell short of their wishes, so they ordered his large house in Broad-street to be 
sold ; and, having resolved to grant the Elector Pala ine a pension of £8,000, 
they calmly ordered tiat £2,000 should be set apart for the purpose out of the 
King’s revenue, and the remainder made up out of the estates of men calling 
themselves by the * vain and worldly distinctions of Lord Culpepper and Sir 
Nicholas Crispe.” Notwithstanding all the King’s cause became hopeless. 
Sir Nicholas was obliged to leave England, and, after an agonising exile, his 
friends in power, knowing his value, interfered on his behalf, and he returned 
with a heavy heart to his native land, determined to retrieve his fortunes. Ay, 
determined ! for what a great mind wills is done. Again he plunged into 
busy traffic ; again the mart, the mine, the ships of England, were about his 
business. There was a blessing over his exertions; a blessing andaban. A 
crown of prosperity, yet a cross of sorrow. He had had the misfortune to 
kill in a duel Sir James Eunyon, and, though a court-martial bore testimony to 
his honour, he never forgave himself; and many a night, when the bustle of 
the day was past, and he had come to the retreat he so loved, when his house- 





| hold slept, he has risen, and looking over the moon-lit river as it glided past 
| his house, even here, mingled tears and prayers together that the sin of his 
| brother’s blood might not rise in judgment against him at the last day. 
| was when men wondered at his prosperity; when his trade with Guinea was 


This 


literally a trade of gold, and he had built upon its coast the fort of Corman- 
tine. 

What especially pleases me in the consideration of the character of this wor- 
thy citizen is the broad principle of his humanity ; he honoured and revered 


| Charles the First beyond all other things, he honoured him as a kina, he loved 


him a8 a MAN; | 
hisexile. Yet his loyalty shut not up his heart against those who differed from 
him in opinion; his sympathies were not conventional, they were not confined 


to aclass, but extended to his kind. When himself in exile, he made his pri- 


| vate misfortunes turn to public benefits ; he investigated all foreign improve- | 
ments, and turned them all to English uses: he encouraged the farmers of 
Middlesex in all agricultural improvement ; through his knowledge new inven- | 


tions, as to paper mills, powder-mills, and water-mills, came into familiar use ; 
he discovered the value of the brick-making earth in his immediate neighbour- 
hood, and the art itself as since practised was principally, if not entirely, his 
own. Before the revolution he had given £700 towards the building of Ham- 
mersmith church, besides beautifying the roof with the arms of the Crown, and 


sprinkling it with roses, thistles, and flovger-de-luces, all of which was destroyed | 


by the Roundhead knaves of the troublesome times; but when he returned 
and resuined his home, which Master Fairfax vacated much against his will, he 
did somewhat towards increasing its interest, at least to me, and to all I am 
sure who honour their rulers. I will tell you how, presently, if you will tear 
with me for a little longer, for I do feel great refreshment in thinking over the 
virtues of so good a man; the church books of that same St. Paul's, Hammer- 
smith, bear ample testimony to his charities, to his thoughtfulness for his poor 


neighbours ; for though he spent the large sum of twenty-five thousand pounds | 


in the erection of the noble seat now levelled to the bank whereon it stood, yet 


| he neglected not the comforts of the poor: and no casket of jewels ever made 
| him half so happy as the sight of a cheerful countenance. 
I should like to have heard him after the death of the mighty Cromwell, | 


| rousing the citizens of London to come forward so as to leave General Monk 
without any suspicions as to their unanimity. 

| should like to have seen that white-headed prop of a great nation unaccom- 
panied by his civic brethren,tendering the’duty and allegiance of the city of Lon- 
don to nim, who was then thought worthy of both. How thin and cold does 
it seem to read in the ‘* Chronicles of the Times,” that ‘* his Majesty received 
these gentlemen very graciously in their public capacities, and afterwards 
testified to them separately, the sense he had of their past services.” 

This certainly was wonderful condescension,especially towards Sir Nicholas, 
but Charles could enhance a simple word by a kindly movement, aud a soft, 
and, yet most sweet smile ; no wonder that the venerable man, when speaking 

| of the interview,exclaimed, with tears in his eyes—** God bless his Majesty, he 
| is the prayed for of many hearts; a royal prince, but not like unto his most 
dear father, his holy majesty of blessed memory.” 

And now to my last record of the best subject and most faithful servant that 
ever bent pliant knee and trusting heart to crowned king. Sir Nicholas, after 
| the Restoration, caused to be erected in Hammersmith-church, in the south-east 
corner near the pulpit, a monument of black and white marble, eight feet in 
height and two in breadth, upon which he placed a bust of his beloved master, 
immediately beneath which is the following inscription :— 


THIS EFFIGIES WAS 
ERECTED BY APPOINTMENT OF 
NICHOLAS CRISPE, KNIGHT AND BARONET, 
AS A GRATEFUL COMMEMORATION VF THAT 
GLORIOUS MARTYR, KING CHARLES 
THE FIRST, OF BLESSED 
MEMORY. 


SIR 


Under this is an urn; and what think you does it contain? It was placed 
by his direction there, to remain for ever in humble testimony of that devotion 
of which it was so long the centre: Ir CONTAINS THE OLD MAN’S HEART! 
‘Lay my body,” he said to his grandson when on his death-bed, * lay my body 
as I have directed in the family vault in the parish church of St. Mildred, in 
Bread-street, but let my HEART be placed in an urn at my master’s feet.” Do 
you not think with me, that he added by this touching devotion greatly to the 
interest of the Church! The inscription on the pedestal that supports the urn, 
and which was added to the King’s monument by his grandson, is sufliciently 
simple ; but there is no need of monumental records to so well spent a life. It 
runs thus :— 

“* Within this urn is entombed the heart of Sir Nicholas Crispe, Knight and 
Baronet, a loyal sharer in the sufferings of his late and present Majesty. He 
first settled the trade of gold from Guinea,and there built the castle of Corman- 


tine. Died the 26th of February, 1665, aged sixty seven years 
ee an 

OUR NAVAL CHIEFS OF OTHER DAYS. 
} BY A TAR OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


There is something extremely gratifying to the honest pride of an English- 
man. when he looks back for three ascertains that the 
spirit of his countrymen was equally as indomitable in earlier times as it is in 
the present day—tho igh, in point of fact, the courage of our ancestors was 
of a more desperate character ; for, fighting without the skill and jadgment 
requisite in modern warfare, their passions were excited to sanguinary fero- 


or four centuries, and 





city, and they were consequently deprived of that coolness which is general- 
ly a leading characteristic of real bravery. Yet itis impossible to contem- 
plate the daring achievements of “Our Naval Chiefs of other days,” without 
feeling a glow of generous satisfaction that their descendants have not dege- 
nerated, and that the British flag still flies triumphantly in every part of the 
world. For my own part, | love to trace the histories of the gallant heroes, 
not only amongst the records of their days, but also amidst the monumental 
commemorations of the dead ; and many of the old churches in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis afford ample scope for the indulgence of my humour, of 
which more hereafter. But to my task. 

The reign of Henry VIII. may be looked upon as the period of first estab- 
lishing anything like a Royal Navy, that is, a fleet of fighting-ships belonging 
exclusively to the Crown ; for, previous to that monarch’s time, in cases of 
emergency, ships were hired from the merchants, and hurriedly converted into 
vessels of war ; (sometimes they were procured from foreign states.) Nor 
has the practice of hiring ever been wholly discontinued ; for during the last 
war we hada number of hired armed vessels in the Service, which were ex- 
tremely useful, though generally engaged as a sort of recompence for votes at 
elections. 

I have before said that landsmen were appointed to command fleets and sin- 
gle vessels, yet they aiways intrusted the Atting out and navigating to an offi- 
cer called the Ship Master; and this proves the antiquity of this office, for it 
exists, with but little alteration, down to the present period. They were in 
fact the sailing Captains, as the others were the fighting Captains, a practice 
still continued in the Spanish and Portuguese services, and even the French 
and Americans had first and second Captains. 

Under Henry VI'I., the sons of the Earl of Surrey each became Lord High 
Admiral ; but Edward, the second son, held the title first, and kept it till his 
defth in action with the enemy, when Thomas, the elder son, succeeded him. 
Why Sir Edward was first selected, history does not record ; but something 
of a parallel which has been drawn between the brothers, may possibly ex- 
plain. Lord Thomas is spoken of as a court gallant attached to the pastimes 
of the day, Whilst Sir Edward was of a graver turn, and greatly attached to 
military pursuits. 

The indenture between Henry VIII. and Sir Edward Howard, “appointed 
Admiral Chief and General Captain of the Army, now set to sea for the salve 
guard and sure passage of the King’s subjects, friends, allies, and confede- 
rates,”’ states that—** He was to have 3000 men harnessed for the war, over 
and above 700 soldiers, marines, and gunners, that should be in the King’s ship 
called the Regent, of which eighteen were to be Captains, 1750 soldiers, 
1233 mariners and gunners. The Admiral, for the maintaining of himself and 
his diets, wages and rewards daily during the voyage, 10s. ; the Captains, 18d., 
except they be of the number of the King’s spears, which shall be content- 
ed with the ordinary wages. Soldiers, mariners, and gunners, 5s. per 
month for wages, and 5s. for vitayles, without anything else, demand- 
ing for either, saving that they should have certain dead shares. The 
Admiral to receive three months’ pay for all im advance, and at the same time 
4s. for the coote of every Captain and soldier, and ls. 8d. for the coote of eve- 
ry mariner and gunner.” 

The fleet was to consist of eighteen ships and two victuallers, of which the 
largest (the Regent) was 1000 tons, and the smallest only 70 tons. Only se- 
ven of them were above 200 tons. ‘The King having victualled this armament, 
claimed ‘one half of all manner of gains and winnings of the war, all prison- 
ers being chieftains, or having the King’s adversarie’s power, and one ship roy- 
al, being of the portage of 200 tons or above, with the ordenance and apparel 
of every such prize, and all artillery that may be taken in any ship.” The pri- 
soners were often the most valuable part of the capture, on account of the iarge 
sums demanded for ransom. 





he cuntributed largely to his young sovereign’s wants during } 


Sir Francis Drake is we!l known to the readers of history for his enterprise 
and skill as a seaman, and his general bravery as a man. He wasof a lively 
spirit, fullof ambition, and so jealous of controul that he seldom forgave those 
who interfered with what he deemed his privileges. He was hard to reconcile 
when once displeased ; yet he was constant in his friendship, and ready to 
prove it atall risks. AS an officer he was hasty and impetuous to his subordi- 
nates, revengeful in his anger, and severe in his exactions of respect. 


doing worship, to his Satanic Majesty. He also sends Drake with his fleet to 
Iceland, where he has a private and confidential confab with the Devil on 
Mount Hecla, to which place his Serene Highness had removed his family and 
court when he went to claim the sovereignty of the North. It is certainly a 
pretty poetical picture, full of fine imagery and warm colouring. But the poet 
does not stop here, for he causes Drake to erect an altar, and sacrifice a redo- 
lent rampant he-goat, to propitiate Old Nick, and all his ship’s company qualff 
| the goat's blood. It was much more likely to be red wine, for grog had hardly 
then beeninvented. Beelzebub is pleased with the sanctity of his devotee— 
| he receives him most graciously, testifying a Aot friendship—a collation of 


| 

| , came 

| Nicolo Partenio Giannettasio describes him as paying suit and service, and 
1 


| 

| brimstone and fried soles is served up, after which the Prince of Darkness 
| teaches Drake the most approved mode of constructing a fire-ship ; and it must 
be admitted that he could not by any possibility have had a more skilful in- 
structor in the nature and power of combustibles. Query.—Who was it that 
taught Fulton to manufacture his infernal machine, or George Congreve to 
mould and charge his rockets ? 


of Drake, or the Dawnof England’s Naval Power.” The author is Robert 
Bigsby, LL.D., who presented the astrolabe of Drake to his late Majesty Wil- 
liam IV.; and the King, desirous of preserving so valuable 
that it should be placed in the Painted Hall at Greenwich, where it now is, 
, under aglass-case. It isanextremely curioustime and sight-piece, made of 
gold, and worn suspended from round the neck. The poem of Dr. Bigsby has 
| considerable merit, and may be read with pleasure. 
| Various accounts have been given as to Drake’s origin. Some say that his 
| 


| 
| 
| A more modern pvem has recently been published, entitled ‘ The Triumph 
| 
a relic, directed 


father was a clergyman in Devonshire—others that his father was a sailor. 
At all events the outset of young Drake appears to have been in a humble ca- 
pacity ; but fortune favoured his industrious application, and he gradually rose 
; to eminence. ‘The traditions relative to Sir Francis are very numerous. It is 
| said that he brought fresh water to Plymouth, “ by mounting his horse, and ri- 
ding about Dartmoor till he came to a spring sufficiently copious for his design, 
then wheeling round, and pronouncing some magical words, he galloped back 
into the town with the stream in fuil flow, and forming its own channel, at the 
horse’s heels.” 


Oh, how dearly do I love these yarns; and how extremely insignificant do 
facts look when placed by their side. The Spaniards rigged him out as a dra- 
gon—Fitz-Geoffrey makes him spit fire—and west country tradition shows that 
water is the proper element for a Drake. Now all this is natural enough in its 
way, though a little marvellous ; yet what sailor would prefer the common- 
place fact that Sir Francis was a skilful engineer, as well as a man of great 
wealth, and with both combined he brought the pure element into Plymouth. 
The other is a regular “tale for the marines ;” aye, the horse-marines,—for 
Drake was mounted. 

But avast, | have another or two in store, and though I can only chop them 
into short lengths like old junk, yet the yarn-spinners may knot them together, 
and reel off a fine ball inthe middle-watch. Many persons entertain an idea, 
and even history asserts it as truth, that the Spanish Armada was conquered 
| by the ships royal of the maiden Queen. But, bless your hearts, it was no 
such thing—at least, so they say in Cornwall and Devonshire. ‘The true version 
| isthis. Sir Francis was lying with his ship at Plymouth, at no great distance 
from what is called Stonehouse Pool, and his sailors were carousing ashore. 
The Admiral was excessively fond of a game at skittles—it was natural to 
him to use balls to knock down his enemies—and he was playing with some 
friends on the Hoe, rattling down the King of Spain, and tipping over the royal 
family with great glee, when an express-boat arrived with tidings that the 
Spanish fleet was then in full career up the Channel. Drake twirled his mous- 
tache, looked out to seaward, and then continued his game to the end. Now 
he had only his own ship in the port, and the Armada was reported to be the 
strongest armament that ever floated on the ocean. The danger to England, 
therefore, was extremely imminent, and persons would conceive that the Ad- 
miral felt the peril in which his country was placed, destitute of defence. Not 
a bit of it: he never betrayed the slightest emotion, but ordering his boat he 
pulled on board, and commanded that they should bring him a block of wood 
and an axe. 1 the sturdy old Admiral 





His orders were pro nptly obeyed, and 
doffed his splendid vest and sash, bared his arms to the shoulders, and seizing 
| the axe, stood over the block like an executioner ; insomuch that many of his 
men—and some from old recollections—began to feel if their heads were tight 

upon their shoulders or not But Sir Francis entertained no thoughts of de- 
| capitation—though it is probable he had an eye to head-money, by way of ran- 
Down came the axe upon the block, and off flew a good-sized broad 


som 
chip. 

* He’s jist trying on it,” said one of the seamen ; “stand clear, shipmates, 
he’s got a bit of devil in his eye.” 

The Admiral took the chip, and placed it carefully in amidships, then raising 
the axe, down it came again, and off flew another chip, which was deposited 
by the side of the first, and thus he continued till he had as many chips as the 
o!d shipwrights used to carry out in bundles from the dockyards, before Earl 
St. Vincent put a stopper on it, all ranged along in order. He then walked to 
and fro, with a devil-may-care sort of look, muttering something to himself, or 
to an invisible companion, and it was noticed by all hands that there was a 
mighty strong effluvia of sulphur, which almost choked them. 
had done he called to his favourite steersman. 

“Yo hoy, Dan,” his name was Dan MacCormick, “ Yo hoy, raise this 
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two-decker,” and he pointed to the first chip with his toe, “and launch it 
over the bulwark.” 

“Lord love yer Honour,” exclaimed Dan looking earnestly in the Admiral’s 
face, ‘it ud go again my conscience in such a purdicklement as this to call a 
bit o’ chip a two-decker.”” 

‘T did not tell you to call it anything,” returned the Admiral fiercely, “ I 
told you to launch it overboard ; but since you have taken upon yourself to 
doubt the fact, and I must not have a shadow of doubt thrown upon the sub- 
ject, 1 ask you whether this,” and he again pointed to the chip with his toe, 
‘‘is a two-decker or not.” 

“Well! Lord Almighty bless your Honour, why your Honour knows I'd 
swear it was a parish church, if so be as it ud please you,” returned the man, 
“and arter all there’s not much difference atwix* a chip and a ship.” 

‘*Ts it a noble ship or not, sirrah 1’ demanded the Admiral, “let me have 
neither delays nor doubts.” 

“I'll take my oath it’s a ship,” replied the steersman, with a half-laugh and 

urser’s grin on his countenance, for he thought the Admiral was cranky, and 
it was the best way to humour him. 

‘* How many guns does she carry ? 
the Admiral, sternly. 

The seaman looked at his chief, and broad humour and generous sympathy 
were struggling for the mastery. At last he said, 

“* Just as many as your Honour pleases.” 

‘“‘T have no choice inthe matter,” responded the Admiral: “ Bear a hand 
sirrah, or this axe shall fix you.” 

The poor fellow thought that the latter words were sixty, for he was some- 
what alarmed when he saw the axe swinging over his head, and, without hesi- 
tation, he answered, 

** Sixty.” 

“Then launch her over the bulwark, and prepare to jump aboard. 
make you a Captain, Dan!” exclaimed Sir Francis. 

The steersman looked round, expecting to see his shipmates laughing at him, 
but their faces were grave and serious, except that now and then there was 
some fits of coughing and sneezing from the imbibing of the sulphureous va- 

ours. 

‘Needs must, when the devil drives,” mumbled Dan; and he felt a kick 
behind that rolled him over the chips. ‘ Ay, ay, sir,” shouted he, “I'll launch 
it directly.” 

‘* Get up, sirrah,” angrily commanded the Admira! ; ‘‘ what are you sprawl- 
— for? I think you have made too free an acquaintance with the ale- 
jack.” 

**Didn’t your Honour kick me, then?” said the steersman, in a tone of of- 
fended dignity, as he rose up. 

“‘T never raised my foot nor touched you, Dan,” uttered the chief; ‘I de- 
signed your welfare ; but, if you do not instantly fulfil my commands, take the 
consequences. A 60-gun ship will float you, I suppose !’’—this was said ironi- 
cally—* therefore, the moment you have launched her, jump aboard, and take 
the command.” 

Dan rubbed the part where he had been kicked ; but, like a lucifer-match, the 
friction made it fizz and blaze so, that he quickly left off. He then took up the 
chip, and demanded, 

‘* Am I to jump overboard, your Honour!” 

‘You are to launch your ship, and immediately spring on board of her,”’ re- 
plied the Admiral, apparently vexed at the delay. ‘The Spaniards are at 
hand, and we want ships to fight them. Bear a hand.” 

“ As to fighting, your Honour, I can do a bit of that with any on ‘em,” an- 
swered Dan; “but what I’m to do in this here Howsomever, it’s no 
matter,—here goes.”’ 

Every soul on deck, both officers and men, were anxiously watching the pro- 
ceedings, and their looks betrayed the deep interest with which they beheld the 
Admiral’s favourite steersman advance to the bulwark. Dan cast a glance, 
half rueful, half comical, at Drake, as he uttered, 


Quick,—no delay,—but tell me,” asked 


I will 











well as by his instruments, that the Earth was globular, she very naturally 
thought of the numerous difficulties and delays he wouid have to encounter, 
and, perhaps, when on the other side—antipodes they call it—might tumble off 
altogether But still she resolutely resolved to wait the expiration of the as- 
signed period before she entered upon any fresh engagement ; for, as one of 
our sublime poets has it, 
It is best to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new. 

And wait she did till the seven years came to an end; and then, after a due 
time for mourning, she extended her hand to a dashing young fellow, who be- 
came her accepted lover, and an early day was fixed for their union. 

Drake was pacing his deck with hurried strides,—for he was neither shot 
himself nor had he shot the gulf,—grief and vexation preying upon his spirits ; 
for adverse winds, adverse currents, and adverse weather, had shattered his 
vessels, sickened his men, and detained him in the Southern seas to undergo 
repairs. To and fro he traversed, with his hands behind him, except that now 
and then he stopped short and scratched his head, or twitched his beard, or 
curled his moustache round his finger, as if he was listening to some one talk- 
ing to him: and then, again, he started off at a round jog-trot, for several mi- 
nutes, and then stopped precisely at the self-same spot at last. 

“Dan!” exclaimed he,—for Dan MacCormick was then a youngster,making 
his first voyage, and gaining great favour with his chief; ‘‘ Dan!” shouted 
Drake ; and Dan ran up, and, removing a soup-plate-shaped cap from his head, 
answered, 

‘Here J am, yer Honour.” 

‘“‘ Dan,” said the valiant seaman, in a loud commanding voice,—‘ Dan, fetch 
me my astrolabe.” 

“The conjuring thing, yer Honour?” inquiringly responded Dan, as he 
squeezed his cap into the form of a butter-boat Now, this same astrolabe 
was a curious-shaped concern, as anybody may convince themselves who will 
take the trouble to pay threepence to see the Painted Hall at Greenwich,—all 
which threepences go to support that admirable institution, the Naval School, 
in which are educated no less than eight hundred boys and two hundred girls, 
principally the children of officers and seamen of the Royal Navy, though it 
must be admitted, that Parliamentary influence frequently introduces boys and 
girls whose fathers were entirely innocent of salt-water. But there, in the 
Painted Hall, (as I: have said more than once before,) is the very identical as- 
trolabe that Drake’s crew were accustomed to cali his ‘ conjuration ;” for it 
seemed to tell him everything ; and I daresay he did not fail to take advantage 
of their superstitious apprehensions and silly fears. ‘‘ Is it the conjuring thing, 
yer Honour?” asked Dan. 

Drake bowed his head in token of acquiescence, and said, ‘ Be careful of | 
it, Dan, anddo not presume to meddle with the works; but avast, now I 
think of it,-! will go myself,” and he entered his cabin, where he sat with his 
tablets in his hands, brooding over the astrolabe, and making numerous calcu- 
lations. At length he muttered to himself, as he raised his hand, ‘* Thou hast 
done thy spiriting well, good fiend*, and I do thank thee.” He paused a few 
minutes, and then continued, ** It is, indeed, as I have been apprised —the se- 
ven years are ended, and, Betty, (his wife’s name was Elizabeth, but sailors 
like everything short and sweet,) thou art free to wed with whomsoe’er thou 
wilt. Odds blood and botherkins! (I am not exactly positive whether that 
last was the precise word or not) this will drive me mad,” and again he con- 
sulted his astrolabe, reading upon it the diminutive figures, till he suddenly 
started up and ran on deck with it into the sun; I do not mean that he ran 

with it into the solar orb, but that he took it to a quarter of the deck on which 
the solar rays were brightly shining, and there he slued it first one way, and 
then the other, till having completed his observations, he slung the instrument 
round his neck, and again began to pace the deck, kicking everything on one 
side or the other that laid in his way, as men generally do when working them- 
selves into a passion. . 
Now, shipmates—that is, brother tars and jollies—picture to yourselves a 





‘‘ Here she goes, your Honour,—a 60-gun ship, and Dan MacCormick Cap- | 
tain :”” and, flinging the chip into the current, he promptly jumped after it. For | 
a minute or two all was consternation at the seemingly rash act : but they heard | 
Dan’s voice hailing, ‘‘ Long life to yer Honour !—here I am, sure enough ;” | 
and, looking astern, they beheld a fine, noble 60-gun ship, manned and ready | 
for sea, dropping out with the tide. j 

“*Make sail for the Sound, Captain MacCormick !” shouted the Admiral, 
proudly : ‘I will be after you directly. And now, gentlemen,” turning to his | 
officers, ‘‘ who’s for another chip of the old block ?” | 


Seeing is believing,— and there was the evidence before their eyes, that chips | 
could be turned into ships. All eage rly pressed forward, and, one by one, the 
chips were handled. Dan's example was followed to the letter, and soon a 
proud fleet was under canvass ready to meet the foe. Drake, with his banners 
flying and his trumpets sounding, led the van,—and what was the result? 
They fought and conquered. ‘The place off which the Admiral’s ship was ly- | 
ing when this wonderful achievement was performed is called ‘The Devil's | 
Point” to this day ; and everybody knows that “A chip of the old block” is 
a popular saying. 

There, shipmates, tell that to the Marines, and see what they will make of | 
it. ‘The circumstances are currently believed amongst the legendary lore of | 
Devonshire ; and many an old lady in Cornwall will vouch as strongly for its | 
accuracy as they will for the hieroglyphic in Moore’s Almanack. For myself, | 
I have no intention to enter into explanations relative to an affair that must be 
palpable to the most common understanding,—the Armada was well beat, par- 
sons and all, and the Spaniards attributed its defeat to necromancy. How far 
the above narrative may justify such assertions, is not fur me to determine. I 
have seen queer things in my time,—things that would puzzle many a philoso- 
pher in the Chatham division of Marines, and even the Philadelphy lawyers, 
who sometimes found their way into our ships of the line, to the great annoy- 
ance, and not unfrequently disadvantage, of the blue-jackets. At all events, it 
proves that Drake was considered a most extraordinary being: and, if further 
evidence is wanting, why, here goes for another round turn to clench it :— 

Sir Francis Drake, like most of his tribe, was very much attached to his 
Lady Duck, and, like Alonzo the Brave, though with more generosity, previous 
to his departure on one of his circumnay igating expeditions, they held a con- 
sultation together with respect to the future Whether they * conversed as 
they sat on the green,”’ or were, as Duck and Drake should be, upon the water, 
are statistical points upon which | am not able to decide. Certain it is,—at 
least so says the story,—that they did talk the matter over, and it was finally 
arranged between them, that, if he did not return within seven years, and noth- 
ing was heard of him to show the probability of his existence, his lady was to 
conclude that he was dead, and be free to accept any other offer that might be 
made to her. 

The time rolled heavily on,—year after year passed away,—and no intelli- 
gence arrived of her absent husband. Many suitors presented themselves, for 
she was handsome and rich; and they would fain have persuaded her that 
Drake had either got his neck twisted by the Spaniards or else had perished in 
his presumption of supposing that the earth was round; for in those days the 
clergy denounced such an idea as rank blasphemy. The globe we inhabit was 
then pronounced to be flat ; and, as persons had actually declared that they 
had sailed round it, the learned conjectured there was a terrible gulf forming a 
passage from one side of the world to the other, and rushing through this with 
the impetuous current was called ‘shooting the gulf.” Now this shooting the 
gulf was no schoolboy undertaking: it was said to be hazardous in the ex- 
treme ; and, therefore, though Drake might have escaped the shot or screw of 
the Spaniards, yet, if he shot the gulf, the odds were that he had perished, 
Everybody that has studied at all must remember something about the Coper- 
nican System,—which I have reason to believe led to the coppering of ships’ 
bottoms,—and that the celebrated Galileo (from whom ship’s gallies take their 
name) was persecuted by the Cardinals for asserting that the earth moved : 
nay, more,—he was conducted in a penitential dress before the Judges of the 
Holy Inquisition, (my eyes! but I have seen some of those fellows in Spain !) 
to receive judgment for holding opinions that were deemed heretical by this 
conclave of wiseacres. He was sentenced to go down upon his knees, and 

ublicly renounce and abjure all he had advanced in support of his scientific 
asateten, to which his whole existence had been consecrated to form and 
strengthen. The following day the venerable old man knelt before the fat- 
headed Cardinals, and, to save his life, recanted. On rising, however, from his 

knees, he looked earnestly at one of his friends, and whispered, **E par si 
muove,”"—which, translated into English, is, ‘It does move, though,” mean- 
ing the Earth. 


Oh! the world in those days was acomical affair,—round like a platter, flat 
asa pancake. It has got blowed out since, for now it resembles an orange; 
but whether it is solid right through, or, as the Frenchman avowed, has another 
planet revolving inside of it, perhaps the bench of Bishups may render some in- 
formation ; but, as far as | am concerned, | must acknowledge myself profound- 
ly ignorant. The suitors of Madam Drake, one and all, decided that whether 
the world was round or square, her husband must have been a great flat himself, 
to have troubled his head about it, especially when they be gan to reflect on his 
“‘ shooting the gulf ;” and earnestly did they endeavour, by all the quackery in 
their power, to make the lady believe that either the Drake or the gulf was 
shot, and she had become a widow 

It is true, that this “* shooting the gulf,” like « shooting the cat,”’ occasioned 
asickly sensation in the bosom of the faithful wife. She loved her husband 
most devotedly ; but, then, to remain through the residue of her life a forlorn 
widow, would be shooting the gulf with a vengeance. However, she clung to 








| and fresh coloured, and his hair a fine brown,-—picture to yourselves such a 
| man, I say, fervently loving his wife, and torturing himself with the certainty 


| round stick at swearing ; but, mark me, not such vulgar oaths as were so com- 


man of low stature, his limbs well set and firm, his chest (not lis sea-chest) 
broad and ample, his head remarkably globular, in fact, resembling a forty- 
eight pound shot, with a couple of bullets stuck into it for eyes, only they were 


large and clear, his beard trimly cut, yet full and comely, his complexion fair 


that, according to agreement, there was every likelihood of her giving her 
hand to another. There he tore along the decks, and rent his slashed velvet 
doublet, and, being a parson's son (! ama parson’s son myself), he turned to a 









both were put into the culverin, and well rammed home. Drake then, with his 
astrolabe. measured an angle of elevation for the breech, so that the muzzle 
was depressed till it pointed down into the water nearly alongside. “I will 
not have thy match,” said Drake, as by means of a piece of stout rope he se- 
cured the priming near the touch-hole, and then drawing forth a pistol, he 
watched the roll of the ship. At the propitious moment he fired, and bang 
went the culverin, and away went the shot. ‘God speed thee!” cried the 
chief, whilst the men, who dreaded his necromantic power, declared that “he 
meant somut more than shooting whales,”’ 

But now to return to Madame Drake, who was about to change her name to 
Courtenay. The wedding festival was prepared, and there was great splen- 
dour and gaiety. There were all her relations, the Sydenhams, of Combe Sy- 
denham, inthe county of Devon, and there was a gallant retinue that follow- 
ed the bridegroom from Powderham Castle, and knights and squires ali dightly 
clad in honour of the mairiage feast. They were, indeed, a goodly party, and 
bright and glorious looked the affianced couple, though when before the altar, 
—e recollections of her departed spouse shadowed her polished brow with 
gloom. 

And there they waged themselves beneath the consecrated roof, and many a 
courtly knight was whispering slily to his lady-love, as the priest spread forth 
his book, and the venerable clerk, in an enormous wig, took up his station to 
chime in with the parson when his turn should come : and there, too, stood the 
beautiful bride and the handsome groom.—But, shipmates, I cannot describe 
this very well, fur I never was but at one wedding, and that is many years ago, 
so that I have nearly forgot all about it. However, just station them as you 
like best before the altar-rails—put the gentleman and the lady in the centre— 
the parson and clerk where they ought to be, the knights, squires, and brides- 
maids in their proper berths, and make everything ship-shape. 

Well, there they were, and the priest commenced the service, and went on 
like the skipper of a gun-brig reading the Articles of War for a sermon on Sun- 
days ; and at last he got to the question—** Wilt thou have this man to thy 
wedded husband 1” Avast, [am out again : hand us here the Prayer-book. 
Now I[ have it : the priest addressed the gentleman, “ Wilt thou have this wo- 
man to thy wedded wife !” when there was heard a tremendous rambling noise 
beneath them, as if all the vault doors were bursting open, and the dead in 
fearful array were rushing out, rattling their fleshless bones against each other. 
The bridegroom faitered in his response, and every face grew blanched with 
fear: the bride called to mind her union with the intrepid mariner, of whose 
life or death she had had no tidings, and hope revived in her bosom that he 
might still be living. ‘The noise continued, crashing and tearing, so that the 
very stones beneath them rocked, and suddenly, in an instant, up thundered 
the two eighteen-pound shot that Drake had fired through the world. Up they 
flew between the bridegroom and the bride: they were close in each other’s 
wake : the first took off the clerk’s wig and carried it right up to a stout beam 
in the roof, where it lodged ; the second knocked the book out of the parson’s 
hand, and took its berth at a short distance from its companion in the 
same beam—where, unless they have been removed, they remain to this 
day. 

The ceremony, thus unceremoniously stopped, went on no further. The 
bride clapped her hands (but whether in disappointment ox for joy I cannot take 
upon myself to say,) and exclaimed, ‘‘ They are from Drake—he is alive !—I 
know it; and, Courtenay, there must be neither troth nor ring between thee 
and me.” So there was no wedding and no feasting, and the ladies were oblig- 
ed to content themselves with a couple of balls. Lady Drake actually married 
Courtenay after her husband's death, which took place several years subse- 
quently. 

There, my boys, I think you will say that is “a tough un,” anyhow. Sir 
Francis was born in 1545, hoisted his flag as Admiral in 1578,ard died in 1596, 
aged 51. 











A MARRIAGE IN FRANCE. 

A French wag, taking the consideration of marriage ab avo, has thus de- 
scribed it by a succession of calembourgs: Courtship, said the gay punster is 
manifestly an e@uf frais ; marriage, un auf dur ; and what follows is an auf 
brouillé. Let us, then, see what means our neighbours employ to prevent ma- 
trimony becoming an omelette. But if our gentle readers should deem those 
means extraordinary, which are employed to prevent in France a ‘ consum- 
mation so devoutly” to be avoided, let them not think that we at home are 
faultless in similar transactions. 

Our brilliant neighbours, whether they be fatalists or true believers, persua- 





mon in the mouths of our jolly tars during the last war. 

‘Dan,’ shouted he, in a voice of thunder, and the young man instantly 
stood before him. ‘ Dan, tell Thomas Moon to try the current.” 

‘he youth was well aware of the fiery temper of his commander, and did 
not let the barnacles grow under his feet in obeying. The current was tried, 
and it was running like a sluice, contrary to his proper course, and hissing and 
foaming like a cataract. 
ascertain I cannot pretend to say,) sixteen miles an hour, and ventured to ask, 
‘if they wasn't shooting the Gulf.” 

“Shooting the devil!” angrily responded Drake ; but aware that he had 
spoken contemptuously of a contemporary, if not a friend, and considering that 
wherever he!p came from, it was still help, he checked himself, and murmured 
an apology,which having finished in a gentlemanly manner, he uttered,‘* Shoot- 
ing the Gulf, indeed!” and then shouted to his people, “ Who is there | 
amongst you can tell me where we are !” 

“I can, yer Honour!" quickly replied Dan Mac Cormick, as he cast a glance 
upon the rushing stream that set control at defiance. i 

“* Speak, sirrah—speak,” bellowed Drake, ** thou art ever foremost either in 
mischief G, in peril—speak, where 1s it that we are £4 

** We are under Lunnun bridge, yer Honour,” answered Dan, without the 
least hesitation. 

* Ha!” exclaimed Drake, with a hissing noise, that resembled a red-hot shot 
touching the comb of a sea—* Ha, hast thou too a familiar?” and catching the 
lad in his stalwart arms, he projected him into the foaming flood. 

All saw the deed, and all stood eghast, whilst Drake returned to his parade, 
muttering, ‘* Had I let the fellow live, there would then have been an equal with 
myself.” But as he strode along, making short turns that would have render- 
ed any one else giddy, better feelings came over him—he thought of his wile 
and his home, and he remembered Dan's attention to his duty, and how devot- 
ed the poor young man was at all times to the welfare and comfort of his chief: 
besides, it struck him as very possible that the youth, whose father was a wa- 
terman at the Tower of London, might have been deceived by the rush of wa- 
ters, and answered hap-hazard, and he felt first regret, and then remorse, for | 
the deed he had committed. In this mood, he walked to the gangway to punish 
himself with gazing on the element in which the unfortunate fellow had met 
his death, and stooping over for that purpose, his nose rubbed against somebo- 
dy else’s nose, a pair of sharp eyes peering in his own, and a voice, which he 
knew to be Dan's, exclaimed," Lord love yer Honour’s glory, it is 1, Dan Mac 
Cormick, as ud give yer Honour offence !”” 

The fact was,the main-sheet was towing overboard when Dan took his unex- 
pected morning bath ; he could swim like a cork, and catching hold of the 
rope, he contrived to ascend to the gangway,where he clung per dieu, and thus 
rubbed noses with his commander, which, though unintentional on both their 
parts, produced as much cordiality as it would between a couple of New Zea- 
landers, amongst whom this ceremony is considered a bond of sworn friend- 
ship. Drake at first was somewhat startled, for whoever practises upon the 
credulity of others, is seldom without a strong tinge of superstition himself, 
but he was greatly rejoiced when he discovered that it was actually his pro- 
tégé Dan, and entering his cabin, he called the lad afterhim. The poor fel- 
low was rather reluctant to follow, but plucking up resolution, he boldly com- 
plied ; the door was closed, and for full half an hour they were in deep con- 
sultation together. At the expiration of that time, Dan rushed out of 
the cabin, calling, “* Master Lambskin—good Master Lambskin, where art | 
thou?” | 

| 
| 








Now this Mr. Lambskin was the master-gunner, and guessing that such hur- 
ry could only have its ‘origin in some command of the chief, he promptly re- 
plied, ** Here I am, Dan Mac Cormick, what does his Honour require ?” 

‘* Bear a hand, good Master Lambskin,” responded Dan, “ get ready one of 
your culverins, round-shotted, and stand with match in hand, prepared to do 
his Honour's bidding. 
have joined their hands in unholy wedlock; the sands are running through the 
glass, the ‘conjuration’ is up to every thing, and, I say, Master Lambskin, if 
you're not quick, we may chance to swim together. | 

Ina few minutes out came Drake; his astrolabe was suspended from his | 
neck, and he had reclothed himself in rich apparel! (his portrait is in Greenwich | 
Painted Hall, and it is not unlikely that it was taken in the very dress which he 
wore on this occasion) The master-gunner had obeyed to the very letter, and | 
stood with the lighted match in his hand. ‘* Hast thou put in the shot?” de- 
manded the chief, 

‘Tt is here, your Honour’s worship,” replied Lambskin, raising the eight- 
een- pounder from the deck 

* Give it to me,” commanded Drake, “ and have its fellow ready—they shall 
e’en run a race ;” and taking the shot, he thrust the point of his dagger into 
his arm and drew forth a stream of blood, with which he marked a D and a 
cross upon it. Another shot was given him, upon which he did the same, and 
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hope ; and, as her husband had convinced her by his learning and eloquence, as 


very little difference, Howeyer, my ducument says, “ fiend,” and fiend | have ac- 
cordingly put it, \ 


Moon reported it to his chief, (how he managed to | 


| to take a certain consistency. 


ded that ** matrimony is a lottery,” or “ that marriages are written in heaven,” 
proceed in this grand affair in a most business-like manner. When the hour 
of fate is come, and marriage can no longer be delayed, M. Le Duc, or M. le 
Comte, goes to his notary—a personage who in France combines all the differ- 
ent attributes of solicitor, banker, and family confessor. ‘Good friend,” 
saith the man, whose marriage-hour is come, “ I want a wife ; find me one 
within three months. My fortune is somewhat delabré ; but you will see that 
I get full value for my position sociale.” Upon this, M. le. Notaire sets to 
work, calling upon every client who has a daughter to dispose of ; whilst our 
gentleman proceeds to take a full fill of Parisian delights before swallowing 
*Vauf dur.” Before the appointed time is expired comes a note from the No- 
taire saying, ‘ J’ai trouvé votre affaire !” 

The truth of the notary’s information, and the nicety of his judgment once 
ascertained, the gay reveller, hitherto lover by proxy, writes letters of eternal 
adieu to all his former goddesses ; and in a costume the most recherché, and 
with a mien combining the utmost gravity and a plomb, with the utmost suavi- 
ty he presents himself in the circle of the adorafa incognita at the appointed 
hour. The prétendu, once admitted into the family of his future wife, displays, 
until the wedding-day, all those delicate attentions and prévenances which 
would make him beloved, were he not so already ;—sometimes bouquets,some- 
times verses, now new music, and now boxes at the theatre. Other gifts are 
rarely offered or received, unless relations have been consulted, and have 
given theirconsent. Thus, for example, the lady must never receive a ring 
ora chain; such gifts would give cause for injurious suspicions. The lady 
must not receive from her intended, secret and tender notes ; she must never 
be alone with him—they must meet in the presence of parents or friends. It 
is also a mark of low habits if they go out together alone, unless the future 
be a widow—except, however, in remarkable cases, as, for example, where the 
male intended is fifty, and his belle, eighty-four ; in such case, no one would 
find fault. 

After an assiduous, and sometimes very long, courtship, arrives the day for 
signing the contract of marriage ; and from this epoch their happiness appears 
This act is prepared at the notary’s, on a basis 
established and resolved between the heads of the two families, and the day of 
signing the contract is a day of festivity. The two families unite with their 
witnesses, and a great dinner is given. Often noble families obtain a great fa- 
vour, which forms for the newly married pair and their two families a great sub- 
ject for rejoicing. 1 speak of the favour that the King and the Royal family 
deign to grant by signing the contract of marriage. Then the journals proclaim 
the honour, and the marriage thus obtains extreme publicity. At Court, in pri- 
vate circles; in drawing-rooms, for many days the first topic is the marriage of 
the Duc de P with the daughter of the Marquis de 5 ; and within 
these few days we have been witnesses of this at Paris. 

To return to the signature to the contract of marriage. The day on which 
this act is -igned, is that on which the presents are made. In the morning, the 
intended forwards by his valets, and in his equipage, the rich and brilliant Cor- 
beille de Mariage, on the contents of which, we will give you, further on, some 
details. If the young lady is a musician, the future husband likewise presents 
her with a magnificent piano made by Erard, or a harp equally beautiful. 

The day of the nuptial presents is that on which every one takes leave of 
his wits, for it is not the intended alone who sends presents, there are also 
those presented by the two families and by their friends. One is not able to 
turn round in the room where all these gifts are placed—the days are too short 
to examine everything—and all this happiness at once is too much for the chaste 
and pure heart of a young girl, whom joy obliges to weep, and who cannot help 
incessantly throwing herself on the neck of her tender mother, as happy and 
as full of emotion as her daughter. Can this young girl sleep, so worshipped, 
the idol of more than one heart, and surrounded by such rich presents, piled up 
in brilliant yet graceful disorder? Does she sleep at night! No, it cannot 
be ; there is in the depths of her heart too much joy, too much happiness, and 








Haste thee, good Master Lambskin, or the priest will | plunged in sweet and innocent reveries, she watches, she awaits the day, the 


moment which is to bring back to her side him, who in so short a time will be 
her husband. During eight days the two families send out letters on the sub- 
ject of the marriage. They are divided into two categories, first, those intend- 
ed simply to convey the intelligence, secondly, the letters of invitation. Both 
kinds are on perfumed paper, ornamented with the arms of the families. At 
length arrives the great day of the celebration of the marriage—an epoch so 


| much wished for, when a new destiny is to begin for the two affianced. It must 


be owned, philosophically speaking, they think not of that, for like grief, the 
excess of happiness distracts the mind,and the thoughts cannot outrun the cir- 
cle of sweet and gentle illusions. 

Thus it is also that one heart alone does not suffice to contain the increasing 
joy which has dominion over us; the rapture with which our soul overflows. It 
is thus that the greatest epoch of life passes away without our having found 
time to think on it seriously. 

Che first thing in the morning the bride is occupied with her toilette,or others 
rather are occupied for her. Happy that one who hasa tender mother always 
ihere to preside, and to foresee everything, aud Heaven knows if on that day 
the hours should be increased to double their usual length, One hour before 
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the celebration of the marriage, the witnesses and some few of the guests re- 


pair to the hotel, the greater portion going straight to the mayoralty. Already 
may be observed in the court of the hotel, a brilliant and magnificent equipage, 
with a most gorgeous livery. This is, if not the last, at least the most recent 
and most flattering proof of the attention of the futur towards the comforts of | 
his promised bride. This equipage is destined for her. The general conver- 
sation turns on the exquisite taste and the affection displayed in this galanterve. 
Then the ear, which is the road to the heart, receives all those praises which 
add to the joy, the happiness of the youthful bride,—led into the drawing-room | 
a moment before by her mother. ' 

The hour of noon has struck ; a valet opens the door, the father-in-law offers 
his arm to the bride, the bridegroom to the mother of his fiancée, the cavaliers 
and the bridesmaids follow the rest of the company present, and each takes his 
destined place in the brilliant equipages which wait for them in the doorway 
to conduct them to the mayoralty. here an immense crowd surrounds the 
hotel, every one desires to see the lady, to pay her his tribute of admiration, if 
beautiful, and to devour with eyes and thoughts, the splendour of this féte, 
which is only just commencing. 

One half-hour suffices for the celebration of the marriage ; after which, they 

et into their carriages again, to repair to the church. An adinirably arranged 
Preakfast awaits the guests; they take their places, conversation begins on all 
sides. The bride is the object of the kindest attentions from all quarters, com- 
pliments, praises, homage. ‘They speak of a smiling future, for on that day it 
must be forgotten that 

‘“‘ Les destins and les flots sont changeants.” 

Generally, the breakfast only lasts one hour ; it is a collation, a kind of borrow- 
ing of the dinner after the breakfast. The guests then get into their carriages; 
and those who choose to remain with the newly-married couple and their pa- 
rents make “an excursion to the Bois de Boulogne.” At six o'clock they 
return ; some changes are made in the ‘oilette, in the head-dress ; all that has 
been tumbled must be set to rights. From six to seven o’clock equipages in- 
vade the qguartier. ‘Two soldiers of the garde municipale are at the door of the 
hotel, to prevent accidents and maintain order. All the pathways to the hotel 
are illuminated. At seven o’clock precisely they announce the dinner. The 
heads of the house, and the newly-wedded pair, conduct their guests into the 
dining room. ‘ ; : 

Represent to yourself that since six o'clock in the morning everything has 
been overturned in the house, and it has been made a real palace of the thou- 
sand and one nights ; everything is covered with flowers—a never ending sup- 
ply of ices, lustres dazzling with light,—in fact, a luxury, a splendour which 
surpasses all imagination—the treasures of the East seem to have given each | 
other a rendezvous in this apartment, where every resource has been employed | 
for the great day of happiness, of immeasurable felicity. Does it not seem to 
you superfluous to enter into details on the splendour of the service, on the 
scarcity and exquisite flavour of the viands, on the bouquet, the rare perfume 
of the wine t—all this may be imagined. This splendid bouquet is one of 
those repasts of the gods, which you know as well as we do, without, never- 
theless, ever having been there. Add to this magnificent coup-d'ail all the 
brilliancy of those splendid toilettes worn by women rich in beauty, and you 
may have a more exact analysis than we could undertake to give you. 

In the midst of gaiety and joy the sours pass swiftly, and you hear the stroke 
of the eleventh hour. Then the mistress of the mansion rises, and every one 
does the same : for women being the more beautiful half of the human species, 
never quit the table in France and leave the men like the Esquimaux at the 
Pole, deprived of light in their coarse repasts. 

Each cavalier offers his arm to a lady, the crowd progresses slowly towards a vast 
apartment arranged like a theatre ; there you hear the best artists in Paris, and 
consequently in the whole world. You have the Tamburini, Rubini, Lablache, 
Dupré, Mesdames Stoltz, Damoreau Cinti, and that pretty Englishwoman, Miss 
Anne Tillon from the operacomique. The performance lasts one hour, thence you 
pass into another room, as splendidly decorated as the dining-room, but in 
another style, so that you pass from wonder to wonder. In this room the bull 
commences. The magnificence displayed in the decoration of this salon goes 
far beyond the wildest dream of imagination—it is overwhelming, and the dis- 
tracted attention requires many hours to fix itself on these wonders ; one re- 
tains the remembrance of all this, but the art of speaking, and the magic of 
the pencil, are insufficient to trace even a feeble sketch. Picture to yourself 
all these ladies, splendidly, and, above all, exquisitely dressed, flowers and 
perfumes everywhere, a ravishing orchestra, the most graceful quadrilles on 
the prettiest airs of the new operas, and on those of Rossini and Donizetti. 

In these unceasing comtemplations the night passes as quickly as the shadow 
of a dream—with this difference, however, that it leaves in the heart, in the 
mind, the most delightful souvenirs; for know that, even in France, where 
marriage is a matter of calculation. there has often resulted from these brilliant 
wedding-feasts a better destiny. It is at such times that the heart, hitherto in | 
a state of extreme indifference, has found a source of gentle, pure, and, till 
then, unknown emotions, which have made it feel the wish to love. Then, 
some time after, is announced to you the marriage of the Count un tel with 
the daughter of a minister, or an ambassador, even without the aid of a notary 
—the Mercury habitually the messenger of conjugal love amongst our neigh- 
bours. The happy objects of the féte—of which we have given you such long 
details——have somewhat in store ; the day is not yet arrived for them to get 
into a post-chaise, and‘to depart for their chateau. ‘The relations and friends 
of both families, and all the guests, have also their dinner and ball to give in 
honour of the mariés ; and it is thus the days of feasting are prolonged on the 
occasion of a marriage, often for more than a month. 

The day after the wedding is passed very willingly in examining all the pre- 
sents, all the treasures contained in the ‘*corbedle.’’ In truth, it contains much 
that is beautiful. The érilliant, which is a present de rigueur on these occa- 
sions, is there like a king on his throne. The gold ornaments of the finest filla- 
gree, surmounted by the richest gems, the bracelets for morning and evening 
wear, the necklaces, the chains, the rings, the watches, the dresses, the laces, 
the veils, the feathers—in fact, this corbeille resembles a labyrinth, something 
slips from between your fingers, and it takes you an hour to find it again 

But in the midst of all this rhodomontade, what is our forgetfulness—we 
have omitted to speak of the magnificent cachemires placed in the corbeille de 
mariage. On the occasion we have described, there were four real cachemires 
from the East in the receptable, and six others from the most splendid looms 
of France. 

We must now conclude our description of French marriages, alarmed lest we 
should already have compromised ourselves irrecoverably with our fair readers 
by speaking so calmly of high treason against the little god of their adoration 
We confess ‘ ’tis passing strange,” although undeniably true, that amongst all 
the couples we have known thus united in France, we never saw an unhappy 
ménage, having found matrimony, amongst the least fortunate of them, at 
worst— 
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** A cold piping time of peace.” 








LIFE OF AUGUSTUS VISCOUNT KEPPEL. 
[Second Notice.) . 

On the breaking out of the American war, Keppel was appointed to the com- 
mand of the fleet intended to co-operate with General Braddock’s land forces. 
Iu this expedition he was accompanied by Capt. Palliser, then in command of 
the Seahorse, whose name was destined to make so signal a figure in the annals 
of his future life. 
and in the summer of 1755, on Admiral Boscawen being sent out to take the 
chief command, Keppel received orders to return to England, “ just in time to 
carry home the intelligence that his coadjutor, General Braddock, had been 
killed, and the force he had commanded surprised and put to the rout.” 

It was in the beginning of 1756 that the rumours of French invasion began 
to put our statesinen and our people on the alert ;—in March, that the ill-fated 
Admiral Byng hoisted his flag on board the Ramilies, for the relief of Minorca. 
Simultaneously with this, Keppel. at the head of a squadron, was dispatched on 
“‘a secret and pressing service,” with which Byng was forbidden to interfere : 
a service, continues Keppel’s biographer— , 

“Which occupied eight days in the execution, might have been equally well 
performed by vessels of an inferior rate, it being merely to watch the motions 
of four French frigates, which the Windsor had chased into Cherbourg Roads.”’ 

The remainder of the year was occupied in cruizing expeditions, which 
yielded severai prizes. In December, however, Keppel was called upon to 
bear a part in afar more ungracious s tvice,—being the junior member of the 
court-martial by which the unfortunate Byng was condemned to death. Sel- 
dom has there been a transaction more largely canvassed than the verdict of 
that Court. Among the thousand voices raised in discussion on its first pro- 
mulgation, Horace Walpole’s was not the least passionately vehement ; and 
his sharp pointed pen has recorded the agitation of the time, and the vain ef- 
forts made to set aside the sentence. By him, Keppel’s anxiety, subsequent 
signature to the petition for mercy, and desire to be absolved from his oath, are 
stigmatized with the indignant word “remorse.” W ilpole’s own 
share in the transaction will be remembered as long as tt 
in our language has a reader: and it was inevitable, perhaps, that 
bitterly severe on all who acted with less impetuosity or a larger admixture of 
motive than himself. It is hardly necessary to go more minute] 
affair : suffice it to remind the reader, that when the Lords agreed 
the members of the couri-martial, Keppel’s answers were such 
a mind ill at ease ; but he made no such specific 
verdict 

“‘ After mentioning the answers of the other members of the Court, Walpole 
adds :—‘ Then Keppel appeared. 
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The expedition was marked by no striking achievement ; | 








after long silence and consideration, he replied, No. Whether the sentence 
was obtained through undue practices? No. Whether desirous of the bill ? 
‘Yes, undoubtedly.’ Whether he knew anything necessary for the knowledge 
of the King, and conducive to mercy? Keppel— | cannot answer that, with- 
out particularizing my vote and opinion.’ Lord Halifax asked him whether he 
thought his particular reasons had been asked now! He replied, No. He re- 
tired.’ Walpole comments with some severity upon Keppel, for not having said 
more before the Lords. His conduct, however, appears to have been consistent 
throughout. He was desirous of being absolved from his oath; but did not 
feel authorized to say anything in either house without the dispensation of par- 
liament.”’ 

After a cruise or two, with theirlucky accompaniments of prize taking, Kep- 
pel was doomed to bear a part in the unsuccessful expedition against Rochfort, 
under Sir Edward Hawke ;—an expedition, the fruits of which were the cap- 
ture and brutal plunder of the isle of Aix—the abandonment of the prcposed 
capture of Rochfort—popular indignation against those owing to whose mis- 
management the expedition was thought to have miscarried—and a court-mar- 
tial on Sir John Mordaunt, the commander of the troops employed, which ter- 
rinated in his acquittal. Keppel did not return, however, with the fleet to 
In this he was, as usual, 
prosperous in capture. We canno. follow minutely the orders and counter-or- 
ders by which he was removed from station to station ; but one of the few 
anecdotes which this book yields to mark the nature of the man, as well as the 
professional value of the sailor, is not to be passed over. While cruising in the 
Bay of Biscay— 

“‘ He succeeded in capturing part of a convoy that had sailed from Bordeaux, 
with stores and provisions for Quebec. ‘These vessels were under the protec- 
tion of a large privateer and two frigates, the latter of which escaped. The 
Godichon, one of the principal ships of this squadron, determined not to sur- 
render without an effort. Being a fast sailer, she put before the wind, and kept 
up aconstant and galling fire from hey waist, and stern guns, chiefly directed 
against the Torbay’s rigging, in hopes of disabling her. Keppel, knowing that 
with one broadside he cou!d send her to the bottom, refrained for some time 
from firing a single shot ; but finding the Godichen had placed men in her tops, 
and was endeavouring to sweep his decks with musketry, his forbearance at 
length gave way, and he ordered his upper-deck guns, and a volley of small 
arms, to be fired into her. Upon this discharge, which killed and wounded a 
considerable number of her erew, she struck her colours, and called for quar- 
ters. An anecdote is recorded of Keppel on this occasion :—During the chase, 
he received a wound in the leg, which for the moment was thought to be dan- 
gerous, as it brought him onthe deck. The sailors instantly came to carry him 
down to the cock-pit ; but he very calmly took his handkerchief from his pocket, 
and bound it round the wound, saying, ‘Stop, my lads, reach a chair; as | 
can't stand, I must sit.’ ‘ This,’ added he, clapping his hand to the place, 
‘may spoil my dancing, but not my stomach for fighting.’ ”’ 

The action off Ushant, in which we have another touch of the Keppel cour- 
age and the Keppel humanity, is not to be disregarded. After having ‘“ si- 
lenced ” the Formidable, and turned her over to the Resolution— 

‘Keppel then passed a-head, to attack the Soleil Royale, of eighty guns, 
and twelve hundred men, commanded by Monsieur Cunflans, his second, and 
another ship (the Intrepid). ‘The two first of these, after pouring their broad- 
sides into him, declined the engagement, and bore up. ‘The other ship,’ says 
the Torbay’s log-book, ‘came down, and seemed determined to engage us.’ 
This was the Thésée, one of the finest ships in the French navy, mounting the 
same number of guns, but of larger calibre, and carrying a hundred men more 
than the Torbay. This ship, according to Campbell, Keppel engaged, ‘ yard- 
arm to yard-arm, with such impetuous fury, that he sunk her in half an hour, 
and the greater part of her crew perished’ Her gallant captain refusing to 
strike, she went down with her colours fiying. That the Thésée sunk while 
thus engaged with the Torbay is proved by the Torbay’s log-book ; but it is 
now generally believed, that her disaster was occasioned by her having her 
lower-deck ports open, which, from the violence of the gale, was attended with 
the most imminent danger. Owing to the same cause, the Torbay was in the 
greatest danger of a similar fate, when Captain Keppel, ‘ by superior seaman- 
ship, and ordering the lower ports to be shut, saved the ship.’ * We received,’ 
says the log-book, ‘so much water in at the lee-ports, that we were obliged to 
fling the ship up in the wind, when she went round.’ Walpole mentions an 
anecdote in connexion with this event: Keppel’s (ship) was full of water, and 
he thought he was sinking ; a sudden squali emptied the ship, but he was in- 
formed all his powder was wet :—‘ Then,’ said he, ‘I am sorry | am safe.’ 
They came and told him a small quantity was undamaged—* Very well,’ said 
he, ‘then attack again.’ * * Keppel no sooner perceived the calamity 
which had befallen the Thésée, when, although it blew a heavy gale, and the 
battle was still raging, he acted with that humanity which formed so striking a 
feature of his character. He immediately hoisted out the boats, and sent them 
to the wreck, to endeavour to save as many of the people as they could.” 

“Tt is acurious fact that, on the very day that Hawke was engaged in de- 
stroying the French fleet, the mob were burning him in effigy in the streets of 
London, for his supposed share in the failure of the expedition against Roch- 
fort. But the news of his victory gave a new turn to the popular feeling. The 
whole country now seemed resolved to make him amends for the ungracious 
reception with which they had previously greeted him. Bonfires and illumina- 
tions were exhibited throughout the kingdom ; wherever the Admiral went, he 
was greeted with the loudest acclamations. On his arrival in London, he re- 
ceived the thanks of the House of Commons ; and a pension of 2,000/. a- 
year was granted to him for his own life, and for the lives of his two sons.” 

Keppel, too, did not pass undistinguished on the occasion ; and he was or- 
dered to remove himself, officers and crew, from the Torbay into the Valiant, 
‘likewise a seventy-four gun ship, but quite new, and considered of greater 
force.”’ In this he surveyed the coast and the defences of Belleisle, with a 
view to the immediate attack of that place; but the sudden death of George 
the Second retarded the immediate execution of the scheme. With the new 
monarch came new honours and appointments, Commodore Keppel being early 
nominated a groom of the bedchamber to George the Third. Our designs 
against Belleisle were resumed in 1760,—the entire command of the naval part 
of the expedition being given to Keppel—while the land forces were in- 
trusted to Major-General Studholme Hodgson, an officer, whose sense and spi- 
rit are so clearly displayed in the letters here published, addressed by him to 
the Commodore’s brother, Lord Albemarle, that it grieves us not to be able to 
include a specimen. 

The issue of the Belleisle expedition it is needless to narrate. There is 
hardly an English house which has or had not its engraving of the surrender 
of brave Captain La Croix, and the triumph of * the meteor flag of England ” 

The next affair in which Keppel was engaged was still more redoubtable, 
being the Havannah expedition—Pitt’s scheme for rendering ‘‘the Family 
Compact” null and void. Here, the head of Keppel's family, the Earl of Al- 
bemarle, was appointed to the chief command of the land forces ; while our 


George Pocock incommand of the fleet. ‘The importance of the service seems 
to have roused to its utmost the spirit of all concerned. On the morning of 
the fleet’s appearance before Havannah, the Valiant was the first ship to discov- 
er land, and Captain Johnson, the author of the well known but little read 
‘ Chrysal,’ describes the Commodore’s activity and excitement, on the discove- 
| ry, ** to exceed the abilities of a human being.” But the gentle blood within 
| him never failed to claim its part. Undaunted as was his own bravery in the 
| attack, he had consideration for the white feather of Captain Campbell, who 
| had not courage to take the lead, as commanded, in the Stirling Castle. But 
| Keppel could not save this officer from the consequences of his weakness : he 
was subsequently tried and dismissed the service. 

The reduction of the Havannah was a work of time and difficulty, impeded 
by sickness, which began to disable our troops, and by the accident of the 
grand battery's catching fire. At last all this toil and endurance was to be re- 
warded ; Major-General Keppel gave the order for loading and springing the 
mines onthe 30th of July, 1762, and, availing himself of a breach through 
which one man could barely pass at a time, commenced the assault. The Spa- 
niards fought with desperate courage ; but the Keppels had the best of it ; and 
by the 30th of September such tidings had been brought to England by Augus- 
tus Hervey, that we find Strawberry Horace breaking forth in *‘ Jos !” to his 
darling Harry Conway, and congratulating Lady Hervey witha side-wind of 
sarcasm and compliment to the mother of the three gallant brothers, in his hap- 
piest vein :— 

‘** Nobody (says the writer) partakes more of your satisfaction for Mr. Her- 
vey's safe return ; and now he is safe, I trust you enjoy his glory 
a wicke | ige 
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Keppel’s health had suff so severely from the climate and his ceaseless 
esired to repose awhile ; but the Admiralty could not grant 
ve : so that he did not tou h Er sh ground again till 1764 
, however, in time for the marriage of his beautiful relative, Lady 
Elizabeth, which has been immortalized by the pencil of the Admiral’s o! 
protégé, Sir Joshua, and also by Horace Walpol pen. From this 


time forward, Keppel’s biography 1s marked by notices of his f uiling health: t 
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more particular acquaintance, the Commodore, was nominated as second toSir | 
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July 23, 


claring that he lost no opportunity of everywhere representing Keppel as the 
only fit person to command the squadron, collected on the apprehended rupture 
of France with Spain, which was given to Sir Charles Saunders! Other more 
evident tokens of discord between our hero and the then ministry are also indi- 
cated. Shortly afterwards, however, on the formation of the Rockingham ad- 
ministration, he was appointed Junior Lord of the Admiralty, in which office he 
bestirred himself with his usual diligence to place our navy in a position calcu- 
lated to meet any emergency. The new ministry did not hold together long, 
the death of the Duke of Cumberland having withdrawn one of its sup- 
ports, and the difficulties of the American question proving too hard for the 
unanimity of the cabinet. In July, 1766, Lord Chatham took office: Keppel 
retaining his appointment. His chief service for the autumn was the transport 
of the ill-fated Princess Caroline Matilda to the arms of the King of Denmark. 
Shortly after his return, an appointment in the household, made by the new 
ministry, so displeased him, that he resigned his own place about the Royal 
person. In the following yearhis family will be found warmly discussing the 
coalition between the Bedford and Rockingham parties, and h'mself forming 
one of the political meeting held at Newcastle House, at which the proposal 
for Marshal Conway’s bolting office was the rock on which the negotiation 
split. The rest of the year passed in similar anxieties and unsettlements : 
Keppel taking his seat in the Parliament of 1769, for Windsor. The only notice 
of his occupations during the following twelvemonth is a painful one. We have 
adverted to the beautiful Lady Elizabeth Keppel’s auspicious marriage. She 
was now already widowed, dying of decline and a broken heart, and, according 
to the fashion of the time, was ordered to Lisbon as a last experiment. The 
Admiral conveyed her thither, meeting himself, in the course of his voyage, with 
a severe accident, by which his spine was seriously injured. The next seven 
years, dismissed in a single chapter, yield, to a sketch of necessity so cursory 
as ours, little beyond the accession of the Admiral to his title, on the decease of 
his brother, Lord Albemarle,and a more distinct notice of the dissatisfaction he 
felt at finding that the favour of ‘‘ the powers that be” did not advance with 
his years. Onthe decease of Sr Charles Saunders, Keppel’s attached and 
old friend, the lieutenant-generalship of the marines, then vacant, was given to 
Sir Hugh Palliser: a second instance of favouritism called forth a formal re- 
monstrance, as follows :-— 

‘* Copy of a letter from Admiral Keppel to the Earl of Sandwich :— 

** Bagshot Park, Dec. 17th, 1775. 

““My Lord,—It is much credited that Admiral Forbes is to retire from the 
post of General of Marines and that Rear-Admiral Lord Howe is appointed 
his successor. I am not used to feel disgrace or affronts ; but indeed, my Lord, 
I must feel cold to my own honour, and the rank in which I stand in his Ma- 
jesty’s service, if I remain silent, and see one of the youngest rear-admirals of 
the fleet promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-general of Marines, and, a few 
days afterwards, another rear-admiral made General of Marines. It is not 
for me to say who should, or should not, be appointed to those honours; but 
I may presume to say to your Lordship, and through you as the head of the sea 
department, beg leave to have it laid before his Majesty with my humblest 
submission to him, that, little as I am entitled to claim merit, yet a series of 
long service may, I hope, permit me to observe, that such a repetition of pro- 
motion to the junior admirals of the fleet cannot but dispirit every senior of- 
ficer, jealous of his own honour, inasmuch as it tends to manifest to the whole 
profession the low esteem he stands in, which, allow me to say, may at one 
time or other have its bad effects. Juniors cannot complain, nor are they dis- 
honoured. when their seniors are promoted. My Lord, I must hope I stand 
excused for writing ia such plain terms; but when [| am writing or speaking 
from facts and feelings of honour, I cannot allow myself to express those sen- 
timents in a doubtful manner. I have the honour to be your Lordship’s most 
obedient and humble servant, A. Keppev.” 

After so plain and manly a protest, we can hardly be surprised at the ani- 
mosity with which Palliser pursued Keppel on a subsequent occasion. 











CONFESSIONS OF A DESERTER. 

Of my father I remember little, save that he was a prosperous merchant, the 
architect of his own fortunes, and universally respected and esteemed in his 
native city. He was a man of singularly cold and reserved manners. He 
carried to his counting-house a degree of unconscious hauteur, which one might 
have rather looked for in the descendant of a long line of coronetted ancestors, 
than in a plodding son of traffic. Perhaps, however, it would have been as 
well had he suffered his stiffness of demeanour to relax when in the bosom of 
his family, and permitted freer play to those lighter graces of manner which 
endear the man of business tothe companions of his private hours, and above 
all, to his children. We, that is my brother and I, were regularly introduced 
after dinner every day, suffered to drink papa’s and mama's health, and then 
dismissed to the nursery, after having been honoured with the paternal kiss. 
Methought I might as well have kissed a statue! I verily believe, that if my 
father had lived in the days of Henri Quatre, and been one of his most loyal 
subjects, the sight of His Majesty romping with his children, would have trans- 
formed him into a rebel. As it was, my sprightly sallies had more than once 
incurred his rebukes ; and, on one occasion in particular, when he caught me in 
the very act of profaning the awful penetralia of the counting-room by shooting 
paper pellets at one of his clerks, he pronounced me an incorrigible young 
scamp. Of my brother, my subsequent history will unfold sufficient to give the 
reader some idea of his character. My mother—my poor mother !—she was 
all that a mother should be. Hardened as I am now, my eyes are moistened 


with unwonted tears whenever I think of her. But no more pathos ! it is of 
myself | have to write. 


My earliest recollections of active life are associated with the quarter deck. 
At a very early age I was appointed Midship nan on board the - 
irigate 


, a crack 
The captain was one of those “taut hands” who delight in making a 
There was endless 
holystoning, rubbing, scrubbing, and polishing, ‘ from morn to noon—from noon 
to dewy eve.” The First Lieutenant, and the Boatswain, and his Mates, en- 
joyed no sinecure | assure you. Nay, tosuch an extent did our worthy Skipper 
carry his admiration for Mr. Pipes, that he occasionally invited that officer to 
attend certain private consultations in his own cabin, at which one or more of 
the ** young gentlemen” were sure to be present. 


How I escaped, is more 
than I can account for now. 


I certainly must do myself the justice to say, that 
I was not only active but diligent in learning and performing the duties of my 
profession ; and, with all my wildness while at school, I had by no means ne- 
glected my studies. ‘Thus, after having seen a few years’ service, I was pro- 
nounced, even by the fastidious Capt. , a smart young officer; and I had 
been more than once termed a thorough sailor by the practical judges in such 
I need only remind you that my naval career was 
passed during the late war with America, when the Middies’ berth was any- 
thing but a school of morals, to account for the rapid progress I made in ac- 
quiring certain habits then thought indispensable to sailors of every grade. 
Jack ashore was at that timea privileged animal, and I was not a whit behind 
Inv messmates. 





My father’s pride, as a man of wealth, prompted him to grant mea liberal 
allowance ; but I had become familiar with the gaming table, and as a matter’ | 
of course, my income fell greatly short of my expenditure. ‘The consequence 
was, debt first, and at last,—out with it—forgery on Capt. ——, the terrible 
dispenser of courts- martial and floggings. 

Well, I was soon detected. What induced the captain to hush the matter 
up, is more than | can tell; but so it was. He merely insisted on my quitting 
the Service, paid all my debts (save those “ of honour,’”’?) and even supplied 
me with money to carry me home, although he had already lost considerably 
All this occurred in Halifax, Nova Scotia, towards the 


| close of the year 18—. 





But how could I think of entering my father’s door with the brand of for- 
gery on my brow? If the venial outbreaks of my impetuous boyhood had 
been visited with such severe reprehension, what could I expect now from my 
father—a merchant, whose principles were of the most rigid nature? [I 
did not wait to be turned out of doors ; but, on my arrival in England, at 
once enlisted in the — Regiment, which was then about to embark for the 
West Indies. 

I know not well how it is, but there is something in a soldier's life so com- 
pletely at variance with the disposition, the very nature of a sailor, that you 
will not feel surprised at the dislike, disgust, abhorrence, with which I soon 
learned to regard my new professoin. The colours of the two uniforms are 
not more opposed to one another than Is the spirit of the two Services. | loathed 
the eternal ** open pans—shut pans, which day after day grated on my ear. 
Nay, I absolutely sorrowed after my old ship, with all the stern severity of 
Capt -’s discipline. I have read of an old military officer, who said that 
he would sooner be a corporal in His Majesty’s Army, than Archbishop of 
Canterbury. For my part, 1 would rather be a topman on board a smart fri- 
gate, 

Among my new comrades was a 


been a sailor also, had 
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than a Colonel among the ‘‘soger officers.” 
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Many opportunities of distinguishing myself offered ; and, in short, the suc- , 
cessful issue of an expedition in which several pirates were captured in the | 
Spanish main, recommended me so strongly to my superiors, that I was ap- | 
pointed Lieutenant before I had numbered half a score years in the service of 
the United States 

And backward flew to her billowy breast, 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother’s nest. 

I was not a little surprised to discover him in the capacity of carpenter on | 
board a cut-throat-looking craft, which we had taken after a short, but well- , 
fought action. I contrived not only to save the life of my old fellow-soldier, | 
but even to procure him a good rating on board my own ship, as he was an ex- 
cellent seaman, active, intelligent, and willing ; and, indeed, the stars and 
stripes floated over the head of many a worse man than poor Tierney. | had 
a kindred feeling for him. Like me he was an outcast from home and friends. | 
‘On him, as well as on me, adversity had exercised her petrifying influence. | 
We were, indeed, fit ‘food for powder :” our hearts had become “ like the 
nether mill-stone.” 

Nothwithstanding the jealousy with which, as foreigners, we were regarded | 
by the Americans, both Tierney and I continued to advance steadily in the | 
good graces of our superiors, when, to our mutual terror, we found, shortly 
after leaving port, that our destination was England. As we were already at 
sea when this disastrous piece of intelligence reached us, escape was out of the | 

uestion ; so that we had to dread all the horrors of the Hue and Cry. Thus, | 
‘the termination of the war with England, which ought to have removed all our 
apprehensions, continued only to raise fresh terrors—and those perhaps better | 
founded—in our bosoms. 

We arrived at the dreaded harbour, Portsmouth: and as our only chance 
of safe'y consisted in ‘keeping close,” we confined ourselves as much as , 
possible tothe ship. But the Commodore resided ashore, and I was, in my | 
regular tour of duty, ordered to wait on him with certain documents requiring | 
his signature. . : 

In the streets of that accursed town I encountered my brother. He at once 
recognised me ; for, notwithstanding all my hardships, I had not yet gained the | 
‘hirsute season,”’ and wore still the look of boyhood. Relying on the force of | 
the ties of blood, I made no hesitation in admitting him to my confidence. 
Fool! not to have known the world better. 

I was about to relate my past adventures to Edmund, when he interrupted 
me. 

“T know all !—your disgraceful exit from the British Navy,—your enlist- | 
ment, and subsequent desertion,” (I winced a little,}—‘ but I was not pre- 
pared, I own, for this metamorphosis.” 

My brother invited me to his house, within a few miles of Portsmouth, with 
such apparent cordiality, that | found it impossible to avoid promising to join | 
him on the following day. Although we parfed onthe most affectionate terms, 
yet I could not divest myself of certain strange misgivings, the cause of which | 
T endeavoured fruitlessly to discover. Edmund and I had been very little to- | 
gether. I had entered the British Navy at an early age, and his path of life | 












rupees. I could 





scarcely tell what object I had in view in quitting the canton- 





ment of the —th. Toreach the nearest sea-port, I had to trave upwards of 


three hundred miles through roads all but impracticable. But I was, although 
only for a few hours, entirely free ; and surrounded as I was by the savage 
denizens of an Indian forest,—exposed, every moment, to the murderous as- 
sault of the prowling tiger, [ saw nothing but rapture in the future prospect. 
Heaven knows how | escaped the innumerable perils with which my path was 
beset. I rested every night for a few hours in a hut, if I could find one ; if 
not, in the branches of some tree. My money helped to carry me about fifty 
miles on my way ; and, as I could speak the language pretty fluently, I found 


little difficulty in procuring assistance from the simple peasants I occasionally 


encountered. But at length my last pice disappeared, and I was destitute. 
Destitute ’—no! Ihad my musket and thirty rounds of ball-cartridge still 
left. I deliberately loaded my piece, intending to extort money from the first 
wayfarer I should encounter. Concealing myself in the jungle, I grasped my 
piece, and watched with straining eyes and ears for a human footstep. At 
length a venerable old man with a sunny beard made his appearance : he turn- 
ed aside, entered the jungle close to where | lay, (I could almost have touched 
him,) and, pausing beside a bamboo, unwound his turban, from which he took 
several pieces of gold. He then, looking for some marks, proceeded to rake 
up the earth with his fingers. I observed him closely. He soon founda kind 
of small spade, with which he continued to dig until he came to a large chat- 
ty made of brass which he slowly and painfully lifted up. At this instant 
I raised a loud shout, and discharged my musket in the air. The old man, 
frightened out of his wits, ran off, and I was master of his treasure, amounting 
to six thousand pagodas. I reached the town of -in safety, procured plain 
clothes, and, representing myself as a discharged soldier on his way to Ma- 
dras, contrived to lull suspicion. I arrived there, and (I must be brief) was 
again captured. 

I was marched back to the regiment,—was again punished,—but the great- 





| er part of my treasure was yet safe. Assoon asI came out of hospital I was 


ordered to be brought before the commanding officer,—for what purpose I could 
not imagine. 

In the orderly-room I found Tierney. The Adjutant and commanding offi- 
cer came in, when the latter, to my surprise and joy, presented us with parch- 
ment certificates of our discharge. We were considered “ incorrigible,—ut- 
terly unworthy to remain in the regiment,’’ &c. I hailed the opprobrious terms 
as a statesman would a panegyric on his public character. 

As Tierney had been the partaker of my sorrows, so was he of my prosperi- 
ty. We reached a large village, where we found that the old man was dead 
whose pagodas I had so unscrupulously possessed myself of, but he had not a 
single relative living. He had been a Brahmin, and had, I suppose, amassed 
his money by the superstition of his disciples. Was I justified in retaining 
his savings? My scruples had never been of the strictest : I was again com- 
paratively rich. 

Poetical justice would decide upon further misfortunes for me : but I am not 
writing a tale of fiction,—the hero of this narrative is living still. Let my rea- 


had been totally different from mine. He had been eminently successful in | ders draw their own moral from an “ owre true tale.” 


business,—although young, had made himself a name among the mercantile 
aristocracy of England, and was, although scarcely out of his boyhood, a 

thorough man of the world, with whom self-interest was subservient to every 
other feeling. | 

On the following day, pursuant to my promise, I set out from Portsmouth 
for , my brother's residence. I followed the directions which had been 
given me and reached the house,—placed my hand on the knocker: the door 
was opened, and I beheld a corporal and a file of men of my old regiment, by 
whom my sword was torn from my side, and I was instantly apprehended as a 
deserter! Yes,—in my Lieutenant’s uniform I was marched, handcuffed, to 
the depot of the regiment. I was brought before the court-martial, marked | 
with the letter D, and received four hundred lashes. 

So completely was I overwhelmed with this crowning piece of treachery, 
that I made no effort to disclose my predicament to the American Commodore; 
but that, as [ afterwards learned, would have been fruitless. 

Not wholly unfounded were my misgivings after my interview with Edmund. 
It was, however, some years before | could discover the causes which led to 
this diabolical treachery. Oh! how well I felt the truth of the words 

Coming events cast their shadows before. 
I secmed to have rushed into the snare with my eyes wide open, just as men, 
standing on the verge of a precipice, have, with wanton deliberation, plunged 
headlong. 

It appeared that my father, whose decease I should have before mentioned, 
had, on his deathbed, bequeathed the greater portion of his large fortune to my 
brother and me. Edmund was, of course, the executor, and m his hands my 
share was lodged, which, in the event of my death, or non-appearance within a 
certain number of years, was to revert to him. 

I never could have imagined that my father would have manifested any leni- 
ty towards my errors, even in his last moments. A merchant of untarnished 
probity, he could not contemplate any temptation so strong as to lead to such 
a disgraceful catastrophe as that which terminated my career in the British | 
Navy. But my long absence,—the vague reports of my fate, which from time 
to time, and by various means, had reached him,—and, above all, my mother’s 
tears,—all prevailed, and he lived to bless the not vet returued prodigal. But 
Edmund's villainy frustrated all the benevolent intentions of my father. 

I may as well here conclude Edmund's history. Some years after my re- 
turn to the he entered rashly into certain contraband speculations. He | 
was discovered,—heavily fined,—and this circumstance, combined with other | 
losses, coming 








Not single spies, but in battalions, 
preyed so heavily on his mind, that he committed suicide. He was discovered | 
seated at his desk,—his ledger lay open before him, and at his elbow (was it | 
remorse for ‘the ruin he had wrought ” which induced him to place it there ?) | 
a copy of the Hue and Cry containing my description as a deserter. Callous as | 
I am, I dare not give vent to the horrid feeling of disappointment which thrill- | 
ed through my soul when I heard the tidings of his death. Had not the grave | 
robbed me of my just revenge, I * * * * * * * 


- ° : . . | 
‘Tierney’s apprehension had followed fast upon mine. Conjecturing, too ac- 


curately, the cause of my disappearance, he had in a sudden panic set off for 
London. By a strange coincidence he was there mistaken for a man whose de- 
scription in the Hue and Cry corresponded to his, and who was a deserter from 
another regiment. He was brought before a magistrate, (a half-pay officer,) 
to whom he represented himself as a seaman looking for employment ; and so 
cunningly did he play his part, that, notwithstanding his name and description 
literally stared the Justice in the face, all suspicion was disarmed. He had 
provided himself with plausibly drawn up documents, which, coupled with his 
thorough nautical @ppearance, succeeded completely in throwing dust in the 
eyes of his Worship, who ordered Tierney some pecuniary compensation for 
his loss of time and detention. The soi-disant tar was about to quit the office, 
when the magistrate, perhaps desirous of further proof that my old shipmate | 
was what he represented himself to be, called to him, 

“Holloa! my man” 

“Sir?” said Tierney. 

** What foot do you step off with ?” 

Tierney at once perceived the drift of this question, but answered. with the 
genuine nonchalance of a sailor, | 


* Anan, your Honour?” 

His simplicity saved him, and he now felt himself safe, when, again turnin 
towards the door, he was interrupted by the entry of some persons, among 
whom he beheld a well-known face,—his old drill-serjeant in the — Regiment. 

Poor Tierney saw that all was up with him. The serjeant’s quick eye had | 
at once pierced through the disguise which constables and magistrate had failed | 
to penetrate. | 

‘Stop that fellow! Beg your Honour's pardon, but this here man is a de- | 
serter from the —. Here is the Hue and Cry with his description.” 

In a word, at the very moment my luckless comrade was congratulating him- 
self on his adroitness in evading the multiform snares of ‘Madam Justice’s 
gtrong trap,” he was discovered, duly sworn in, handcuffed, and, within twelve 
hours, safely escorted to the depot of his old regiment. We were destined to | 
be comrades in adversity. . | 

Many years have elapsed since the above events took place. What my life 
has been since, the court-martial and defaulters’-books of the — might best 
disclose. For me, I had lost all desire of retrieving my fallen fortunes One 
resource, and one only, was left me,—the bottle. When that has failed, I 
have employed my sober moments in planning every possible means of escape 


co 
5 | 
| 
| 


from the abhorred thraldom in which I lived. But all my stratagems were | 
fruitless : I was too closely watched. I mentioned the detestation with which | 
I regarded the military profession previous to my first desertion, and [ had not | 


found any reason to be reconciled to the cloth after my compulsory return. 
But common justice to myself induces me to warn the reader not to imagine 
that I attach any degree of blame, or that I impute any unwonted cruelty to 
my officers. [ am willing to believe that they have all along acted conscien- 
tiously. In the early part of my military life, the Articles of War were, in- 
deed, ‘‘ wanting” in “one sweet weakness—to forgive !” and it was too late 
for me to be benefitted by the subsequent modifications which have tended so 
much to mitigate them. But till | am not—I scorn the imputation of being— 
one of those things called soldiers, who bellow out unmeaning speeches after 


racks. 


_ On one occasion, a few years after my regiment had arrived in the East In- 
dies, I had contrived to elude the vigilance of the non-commissioned officers, 
and inade my escape to the jungle, with my arms and ammunition and a few 


{ 





CONTEMPORARY MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 
GIOACCHINO ROSSINI. 
The ‘*Stabat Mater,” concerning which there has been so much writing, 
and so much wrangling, brings the subject of this notice within the ranks of 
contemporary musical composers,—inasmuch as the work, though written ten 


years ago, was retouched recently. And afew paragraphs on the genius and 


position of Gioacchino Rossini will not, we think, for more than one good rea- 


| son, be out of place, at the present juncture. 


Never was subject more calculated provokingly to puzzle the musical or mo- 


| ral analyst than this superb composer. It would almost seem as if a spell be- 


longed to his notorious contempt of critics and their rules, which placed him 
beyond the pale of protection or attack. The stop-watch critic hardly dare 
praise one who, out of laziness, has musically broken Priscian’s head so often 
as the melodist of ‘‘ La Cenerentola” and ‘ Corradino.”—The lover of mere 
melodies cannot cordially uphold one whose chef-d'auvre, ‘Guillaume Tell,” 


| is by many denounced as heavy—even by clever Lady Morgan, as “ grave, so- 


lemn, and church-like.”” But Rossini, besides being a puzzle to 
The modern, scribbling tribe who write 
In wit, and sense, and reason’s spite, 


is a riddle to the student of character, not to be solved by a summer day’s | 


guessing. His early career, indeed, it is not difficult to understand. He was 
endowed by Nature with perhaps the richest musical organization ever bestow- 
ed on child of Italy ; with appetites as exuberant as his genius—and a passion 
for the dolce far niente more cogent than his desire for the scanty pittance he 
was able to wring from the managers who employed him. What so natural, 
then, as his lazy indifference to study—as his loves divided between the risotto 


of this town, and the smiles of t’other Contessa !—as his davs spent in bed, | 
because there was no fire in the stove,—as his countless repetitions of one 
| brilliant set of forms, on the theory, that as they had pleased the public once, | 
they might, for aught he cared, please it ‘till crack of doom’! What so | 


natural as those flashes of mother-wit, which neither penury nor disgrace could 
disconcert, nor prudence restrain—as those starts of sudden rivalry and ambi- 
tion in which the careless scribbler, when he was thought drowsiest, would 
sometimes burst forth with a splendour annihilating to his bat-eyed defamers ! 
The annals of Rossini’s young days may not be profitable as an example, but 
they are, nevertheless, engaging to those who, weary of ‘stuffed and padded 
humanity,’’ will forgive extravagancies, and overlook deficiencies, for Na- 


ture’s sake. As it was with the man in his youth, so also is it with his | 
young music. Critics, hide-bound in their iron rules, or their sturdy national | 


prejudices, might attack the chords and chromatics of “ 1] Barbiere,” or “ 'Tan- 
credi,”’ or ‘* Cenerentola,’’ with a natural resolution to tensure thatlwhich was 
so enchanting to the mob; but the hearts and ears of musical Europe were 


captured: and it was amusing to see how, one by one, the sternest became | 


willing to listen—willing to exchange vituperation for reproach against the au- 


* | dacious genius as one chargeable with self-imitation, and writing himself out. 


Similar objections have always been urged against those whose genius pro- 
duces liberally : Dryden—Scott—we doubt not the royally-rich Handel himself 
—have been decried on this account by their contemporaries ; and lectured, as 
pragmatically, as if solemn spleen could constrain the operations of an inven- 


uve faculty, whose vigour is proved by its activity. But, be it observed, no one | 


has dared to confound the mannerisms contained in the brilliant series of Ros- 
sini’s operas with such platitudes as those of which Donnizetti’s reproductions 
are full. There is hardly one of the former which does not possess some melo- 
dy still current in the streets and highways—some form according to which, 
the younger Italians have built a score of feeble constructions. ‘ L’Italiana in 
Algieri,’ ‘ Bianca e Faliero,’ ‘ Armida,’ (we instance purposely Rossini’s least 


popular works,) though laid on the shelf, are not forgotten—the terzetto of the | 
first, the quartett of the second, the duett of the third, are each substantial | 
additions to the vocalist’s library, as likely to be called for fifty years hence, as | 


to-day. Who will venture to promise as much to the best morsel of “ Anna 
Bolena,’ or ‘ L’Elisir,’ Donizetti's best operas ! 
But it must be insisted that with all this rapidity of production—this (so- 
called) profligacy of self-repetition, Rossini’s works show progress In the intel- 
lectu 1 department of his art. In all that concerns propriety of dramatic ef- 
fect, what a stride is there between ¢he entrata in ‘Tancredi,’ and the willow 
song in ‘ Otello ;;—between the ‘ Regna il terror’ of the first opera, and the 
* Qual mesto gemito’ of ‘ Semiramide !’ Neither did he stand still in orches- 
tral knowledge. ‘To be sure,—ignoramus as he was dubbed by some of the 
square-toe school,—he had owned, from the first, a feeling for the picturesque 
in instrumentation, which is no bad possession to start upon ; and without which 
no elaborator, be he complicated as Berlioz’ self, will ever touch the ears or the 
heart of the few orthe many. There isa beauty in the introductions to some 
of Rossini’s earlier overtures, which his contemners might have studied for 





, 


years, and never dreamed of ; and, to this were added, by degrees, not a mere | 


knowledge of trombone blasts, and percussion powers, but a richer taste in 


orchestral colouring—a wider variety in the figures of accompaniment—a | 


subtler care in the links which bind the prominent parts of his work together 
Of these acquisitions the scores of ‘ Zelmira,” and ‘Semiramide’—Rossini’s 


last Italian operas—furnish abundant examples ; even before we come to the | 


epoch, when, entering the French musical theatre, he made an attack upon the 
high-piaces of Classicism in his ‘ Guillaume Tell.’ 

On this noble work, or even its most salient characteristics, our limits forbid 
us to enter, beyond remarking that it is perhaps the only musical production of 
the present day, written in a style which belongs neither to Italy, France, nor 
Germany : a style of itself, and by itself, since no one has attempted to imi- 
tate it. For whereas Mozart's operas begot works by the hundred, under the 
names of Winter, &c., and Rossini’s Italian scores have been followed by a 


| troop whose name is Legion, (thanks to the prolific dispositions of Pacini, Don- 


nizetti, &c.) this great French opera has stood the test of popularity for twelve 
years, before the most fickle audience of Europe : yet without one attempt 


| made to approach it in manner. The secret of this may lie in the fact, that 


the basis of ‘ Guillaume Tell,’ dramatic, scientific, complicated, as it is, is me- 
lody,—melody at once freshly individual, and curiously thrown into the nation- 


| al forms demanded by its subject. From first to last there is not a bar through 


liberty in the alehouse, and are the veriest cravens breathing when in bar- | 


which this * golden strain” does not run in under-current ; and hence, while 
Meyerbeer’s complications have been approached by Halévy, and Auber’s 
dance-tunes have awakened the emulation of a score of Moupou’s, Thomas's, 
&c., and ‘ such small deer,” the duett, the trio, the aria of * Guillaume Tell’ 
have been untouched by all the aspirants of the day. The bow of Ulysses 
could be bent by none but the true Prince ! 








During his ascent to the highest fame attainable by artist, the man Rossini 
seems to have remained pretty much the same: the same in epicurean self- 
indulgence, varied by outbreaks of self-complacency ; the same in indolent 
good nature, from the depths of which have flashed forth the most sarcastic 
wit with which a son of his country was ever gifted: the same in disgust of 
labour: which, however, he has never so wholly yielded to as to allow the 
public to mistake cessation for extinction of powers, or indifference for imbeci- 
lity. It is true that having filled his coffers from ‘ Guillaume Tell’ (thanks to 
French justice, which, in Drama, at least, allows the sower to reap what he 
has sowed) Rossini retired to Bologna to launch his calembourgs at “all and 
sundry” musicians, and patronize fish-markets and Cunservatorios ;—but in 
the midst of the triumphs of his successor, Meyerbeer, a modest volume of 
chamber music, Les Soirées Musicales, was put forth, which distracted public 
attention from the three bassoons in the cloister scene of Robert, or any of the 
yet more imposing novelties assembled in that colossal piece of artificial splen- 
dour. _The composer of ‘ Guillaume Tell’ allowed * Les Huguenots’ to sweep 
by, as it were, in all its pomp and parade, with merely a wicked word or two 
against Jewish genius, which somehow or other has stuck to that opera, and 
will last as long as its magnificent frame ;—but, the first triumph over, he 
avails himself of a pause to publish this ‘ Stabat :* a work which, though by 
no means of alarming pretension, has still, compared with most of the music of 
the day, the merit of a reality as compared with a make-believe. As a sign of 
undiminished vigour, and unapproached grace—whether solitary, or imply- 
ing that the master is contemplating a new career, which shall do for ecclesi- 
astical, what his operas have done for dramatic, music—this ‘ Stabat’ is as wel- 
come to the public as it must be distasteful to those who, with affected re- 
gret, but real gratulation, have so noisily lamented the silence of him they could 
not imitate or dethrone ! 

The singular position and unique artistic character of Rossini, have seduced 
us into more paragraphs than we intended. Yet some advertence to them is 
necessary to a right consideration of his last composition. 


_ GHB ALBION, — 
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We vere in hopes that the appearance of the latest great work of Rossini, 
the ‘“‘Stabat Mater,’’ and the reports of the enthusiastic rapture with which it 
has been everywhere reccived by the musical circles of Europe, would have 
stimulated the lovers and the patrons of music on this continent to obtain it 
here in full score, to procure a performance of it worthy of its merits, and to 
cultivate that sublime and magnificent order of music to which it peculiarly be- 
longs. Its success so triumphantly put at rest the speculations which were set 
on foot by thousands, as to the qualities and characteristics of the composition ; 
for thousands were more than sceptical on the notion that a maestro like Ros- 
sini, whose whole soul seemed devoted to the brilliant effects of opera, and from 
whose entire works were sent forth continually, the scintillations of lively and 
glittering sentiment, would be able to address himself effectively to so severe @ 
department of music as the “ Stabat Mater,” a subject requiring largely the 
use of an instrument (the Organ) with which he could not be very familiar ; 
| which should be suitable for the Sanctuary instead of the Theatge ; which should 
| necessarily reject all that brilliant (sometimes tinsel) accompaniment for which 
| he is soremarkable ; which should compel the sound to be an echo to the sense, 
| —a property which in Italian opera generally, and in Rossini’s in particular, is 
| deemed of little consequence ; and which should turn away from the imaginary 








| loves or woes of fictitious characters, to the sacred lamentations and out-pour- 


ings of Religion herself. 

One great point in favour of the Maestro was, that he was of acknowledged 
versatility of style, and a perfect master of harmony, yet so great is the 
transition even from the most grave of his operatic subjects, and the most ela- 
| borate of his accompaniments, to the graver simplicity of his conception in the 

‘‘Stabat Mater,” and the ponderous but sublime harmonies which form its 
body, that we are utterly surprised upon putting the works of his hand together. 
Not but that he is occasionally, though very seldom, betrayed into a momen- 
tary indulgence of his peculiar vein of thought ; yet, according to our notion 
he thereby does but relieve his more lofty aspirations, and places his jewels in 
| more becoming ‘settings.’ He has also the disadvantage of coming after 
‘mighty masters ” who have handled the same sublime subject, and we know 
that present merits are always apt to suffer through prejudice, when they are 
weighed against the acknowledged excellence of the past; this is a necessary 
| ordeal, and perhaps on the whole a salutary one, but it is not the less severe on 
that account. " 
But to return to our first vosition. It is remarkable, and we must say la- 
| mentable, that in all this time—more than half a year—no attempt has been 
made to give the “ Stabat Mater” in full score, and with a strong@ssemblage 
of voice and instrumentation. That which Mr. Timm brought forward with 
| so much judgment and grace was but a foretaste of the real work, for, it was 
but an arrangement from the Pianoforte copy ; and the minute original ideas 
could only be guessed at from such acopy. It did him infinite credit, and 
| ought to have been repeated until the entire work could be procured ; but, after 
minute enquiries we cannot learn that the entire score has been sought for, 
for American gratification, except by an amateur musical gentleman, who could 
not be satisfied without the entire production, and even he has not yet re- 
ceived it. 
| Another reason why we need such solid and substantially good compositions 
is, todrive into their due position the drivelling melodies and musical thefts of 
Adam, the plagiarisms and false taste of Donizetti, and the tinsel gaudiness 
| which too much besets the modern school generally. An occasional return to 
ja few of the old masters is good for the purpose of sobering the ideas on these 
| subjects, for shewing the difference between music in its essence, and music in 
its glitter, and, to say the least in the favor of either, of adding 'o the value of 
both schools, by alternating between them. The paper on ‘ Musical Compo- 
sers”’ in our columns to-day has sentiments greatly in harmony—no pun—with 
our own, and we commend it to the attention of our readers. 








| 





In a recent Court Journal we perceive that an expectation exists of a Grand 
Tournament, to take place in Windsor Great Park, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Royal Castle there ; and that its object issaid to be a furtherance of 
the benevolent design of her Majesty to give employment to labour and trade. 
The idea is worthy of the Royal mind,and the motive and the design are equal- 
ly admirable 

We were among the warmest of the admirers of the chivalrous spirit which 
prompted the Earl of Eglintoun to the noble sports which he celebrated—or 
rather which he attempted to celebrate—in Scotland in 1839 ; and much we re- 
gretted that the unpropitious state of the weather so marred all his magnificent 
preparations, that they necessarily fell far short of the original design. The 
| spirit of the nobleman, however, was not the less displayed, and his fine baro- 
nial hospitality will be recollected when the trifling circumstances mixed up 
| with the occasion will be forgotten. 

We feared also that it was now too late to revive the chivalric sports of the 
middle ages; that the usages and tastes of society had undergone a radical 
change, and that such things must henceforth be considered rather as dreams 
of the past than acts of the present and future ; nor did the reports that the 
| Marquis of Waterford and other noblemen had the idea of following up Lord 





| 


| Eglintoun’s example, at all influence a change in our expectations. But now, 
| how different the auspices! Royalty itself, as we learn, deigns to encourage 
| its revival, which, alone would be warrant for at least temporary success ; but 
| when we call to mind the splendid pageants which have already graced the 
| British court, they seem to be the direct precursors of the knightly tournament, 
land “gentle passages at arms.” Sull farther our assurances are confirmed 
upon reflection that these sports have their origin as forming part of that holy 
scheme of charity and benevolence so deeply inherent in the bosom of our most 
gracious Q ieen, who thus makes recreation minister for good, and whilst the 
tastes become more and more refined, the heart is rejoiced in the benefits which 


Of the piace proposed for the scene of those splendours, it is impossible to 
speak too highly. Poets and painters have exhausted their powers in endea- 
youring tu do it justice. Art could not have contrived a more extensive, mag- 
| nificent, and convenient Arena, whether we consider the Knights or the Spec- 
|tators. Every thing there is truly royal; the minds of all become elevated by 
| the sight of all around : the Kingly splendour of the Castle, the immense range 
| of the Park, the noble elevation of the spot, the sites sacred to Shakspeare and 
| the drama—including Datchet Mead, Hearne’s Oak, and many known rather 
by allusion than by name ;—all these circumstances will lend fascinations to 
the scene, and entrance the soul through the concurrence of circumstances. _ 

But it is said that this project is as yet in the mouth of rumour only. We 
incline to give credence to it notwithstanding ; for it accords with the past in 
the recreations of our British Queen, and it has benevolence for its object. We 
shall therefore await the result with confidence. 
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NIAGARA FALLS. 
Lord Morretu has left at Niagara Falls the following : 


NIAGARA. 
There's nothing great or bright, thou glorious Fall ! 
Thou may’st not to the fancy’s sense recall— 
The thunder-riven cloud, the lightning’s leap, 
The stirring of the chambers of the deep, 
Earth’s emerald green and many-tinted dyes, 
The fleecy whiteness of the upper skies, 
The tread of armies, thick’ning as they come, 
The boom of cannon, and the beat of drum, 
The brow of beauty, and the form of grace, 
The passion and the prowess of our race, 
The song of Homer in its loftiest hour, 
The unresisted sweep of Roman power, 
Britannia’s trident on the azure sea, 
America’s young shout of liberty ! 
Oh ! may the wars that madden in thy deeps, 
There spend their rage, nor climb th’ encircling steeps ; 
And, till the conflict of thy surges cease, 
The Nations on thy banks repose in peace ! 


November 3, 1841. Morpetu. 


JESSIE, THE FLOWER OF DUMBLANE. 


The fair object of this sonz was a bonnie lassie in Dumblane. Her family 
were of poor extraction, and Jessie herself was contented with a peasant’s lot. 
When Tannahill became acquainted with her, she was in her ‘‘ teens,” a slight, 
dimple-cheeked, happy lassie: her hair yellow-coloured and luxuriant; her 
eyes large and full, overflowing with the voiuptuous languor which 1s so be- 
coming in young blue eyes with golden lashes. Tannahill was struck with 
her beauty, and as in all things he was enthbusiastical, became forthwith her ar- 
dent worshipper. But her heart was not tobe won. ‘Young, thoughtless, and 
panting to know and see the world, she left her poor amourante “tu cun songs 
to his mistress’ eyebrows,” while she recklessly rambled among the flowery 
meads of Dumblane, or of an evening sang his inspired verses to him with the 
most mortifying noncha/ence. This was a two-fold misery to the sensitive poet. 
A creature so sweetly elegant, so dear to him, so very lovely and innocent, and 
yet, withal, so encased in insensibility, as apparently neither to be conscious of 
the beauty of the verses trembling on her dulcet tongue, nor caring for the caress- 
es of her lover. ’Twas too much: to mark all this, and feel it with the feeling 
of a poet was the acme of misery. But the *‘ Flower of Dumblane” was not that 
unfeeling, unimaginative being which Tannahill pictured her. She was a crea- 
ture all feeling, all imagination, although the bard had not that in his person or 
manners to engage her attention or to arrest her fancy. ‘T'Le young affections 
are not to be controlled. Love—all-mighty love—must be free, else it ceases 
tobe love. Tannahill was plain in his person and uncouth in his manners, and 
felt and expressed discontent at the cruel disappointment which it had been 
his unhappy fate almost invariably to encounter Jessie, on the contrary, look- 
ed upon the world as a brilliant spectacle yet to be seen and enjoyed—as a vast 
paradise full of the beauty of heaven end of earth, where men walked forth in 
the image of their Creator, invested with his attributes, and woman trode 
greet amidst the lovely creation, an angel venerated and adored. To express 

issatisfactien under all these circumstances was, to her mind, the extravagance 
of a misanthrope, the madness of a real lover of misery, and a sufficient cause 
for her not to gespect him. Buth viewed the world through a false medium, 
and their deductions, although at variance, gave colour to their minds and ac- 
celerated their fate. Jessie could not comprehend what appeared to her the 
folly of her suitor. She relished not his sickly sentiment, and, as all woman- 
kind ever did and do, she scorned a cooing lover. The bard was driven to de- 
spair, and, summoning up an unwonted energy of mind, departed, and left his 
adored to her youthful aberrations. Soon alter this period the song of * Jes- 
sie, the Flower of Dumblane,” together with the music, was published ; it 
became a public favourite ; it was sung everywhere, in theatres and at parties ; 
a world of praise was showered upon it from woman's flattering lips, and men 
became mad to know the adored subject of the lay. In a slort period it was 
discovered. Jessie Monteith, the pretty peasant of Dumblane, was the faveur- 
ed one. From all quarters young men and bachelors flocked to see her, and 
her own sex were curious and critical. Many promising youths paid their ad- 
dresses to her, and experienced the same reception as her first lover. Never 
theless, at last poor Jessie became really enamoured. A rakish spark, from 
Midlothians, adorned with education, being of polished manners, and confident 
from wealth and superiority of rank, gained her young affections. She tco 
credulously trusted in his unhallowed professions. The ardour of first love 
overcame her beiter judgment, and, abandoning herself to her love- passion, she 
made an imprudent escape from the protection of her parents, and soon found 
herself in elegant apartments near the city of Edinburgh. The song of neg- 
lected Tannanill was to his Jessie both a glory and a curse ; while it brought 
her into notice and enhanced her beauty, it hid the foundation of ber finel de- 
straction. Popularity is a dangerous elevation, whether the object of it be a 

asant or a prince ; temptations crowd around it, and snares are laid on every 
and. ‘ Who would be eminent,” said a distinguished chile of popularity, * if 
they knew the peril, the madness, and distraction of mind to which the crea- 
ture of the popular breath is exposed?"’ When the poet heard of the fate of 
his beloved Jessie, his heart almost burst with meutal agony, and, working 
himself into the enthusiastic frenzy of inspiration, poured forth a torrent of 
song more glowing and energetic then ever before dropt in burning accents 
from his tongue. It is to be lamented, that, in a fit of disgust, he afterwards 
destroyed those poetic records of his passion and his resentment. Ere three 
years had revolved their triple circuit after Jessie left her father’s home, she 
was a changed woman. Her paramour had forsaken her. She was destitute 
in her splecdid habitation. Her blue eyes looked pitiful on all things around 
her; the oval cheeks were indented by the hand of misery, and the face and 
person presented the picture of an unhappy, but amiable being. How changed 
was the figure clothed in silk, which moved on the banks of the Forth, from 
the happy, lively gir! in Dumblane, dressed in the rustic garb of a peasant; 
But this is a subject too painful to dwelion: let us hasten to the catastrophe 
It was on anafternoon in July, a beautiful, sunny afternoon, the air was calm 
and pure. The twin islands of the Forth, like vast emeralds set in a lake of 
silver, rose splendidly o'er the shining water, which now and then gurgled and 
mantled round their bases. Fifeshire was spread forth like a map, her bun 
dreds of inland villages and cots tranquilly sleeping in the sunshine. The 
din of the artisan’s hammers in Kirkaldy and Queensferry smote the still air; 
and Dumfermline’s aproned inbabitants scattered forth ther whitened webs be- 
neath the noontide sun. On the opposite shore, Leith disgorged her black 
smoke, which rolled slowly in volumes to the sea. Edinburgh castle, like a 
mighty spirit from the “ vasty deep,” reared her grey bulwarks high in air; and 
Arthur's seat rose hugely and darkly in the back ground. The chorusses of 
the fishermen, like hymns to the great spirit of the waters, ascended over New- 
haven; and down from Grangemouth, lightly booming o'er the tide, floated 
the tall bark. The world seemed steeped in happiness. But there was one 
—a wandering one, an outcast—wretched and despairing, amidst all its loveli- 
ness; her bosom was cold and dark, no ray could penewate its depths; the sun 
shone not for her, nor did nature smile around but to inflict a more exquisite 
pang on the unfortunate. Her steps were broken and hurried. She now ap- 
proached the water’s ecge, and then receded. No human creature was near to 
disturb her purpose—all was quietness and privacy; but there was an eye from 
above who watched all. Jessie Monteith—how mournfully sounds that name 
at such a crisis! But Jessie sat herself down, and, removing a shawl and 
bonnet from her person, and taking a string of pearl from her marble-seeming 
neck, and a gold ring, which she kissed eagerly, from her taper finger, she 
cast up her streaming eyes, mecklv imploring the forgiveness of heaven on 
him, the cause of hershame and death. Scarce offering a prayer for herself, 
she breathed forth the names of her disconsolate parents, and, ere the eye 
could foliow her, she disappeared in the pure stream. The sun shone on, the 
green of the earth stirred not a leaf; a bell did not toll; nor did a sigh escape 
from the ‘lijs of one human being, and yet the spirit of the loveliest of women 
passed (may we not hope!) to heaven. 


—— 
CARAVAN TRAVELLING IN BARBARY. 

On arriving ata defile through which we had to pass, the convoy halted, 
and refused to go any further unless another hundred dollars was given to 
them. To be left here was certain robbery ; therefore there was no alterna- 
tive but to pay whatever they might choose to exact. After a little hesitation 
on the part of the Jews, the sum required was promised, and we resumed our 
journey. From the rear, cries continually assailed the ear, proceeding from 
those who having loitered behind were being plundered by the Arabs. © hilst 
every now and then shots were fired in front, and the robbers were seen scam- 
pering off up the mountains ; my interpreter, who was only the ninth part ofa 
man, being a tailor, did not at all relish the music of astray ball which now 
and then came past us, and contrived to keep his spirits up by pouring spirits 
down. The agua ardiente bottle suffered considerabiy, as at every ball 
heard pass him he gave another pull at it . 

On arriving at the Arab village Ben Nonan had been at, we found that he 
had left early the same morning for Onshdah, paying a thousand dollars to Bou- 
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hannani, the chief of Angad, to allow him to pass in safety through his territo- 
ry : it was therefore determined that under these circumstances, it would be 
better to goto the small town of Kaaf. A short time before we reached our 
Mestination, the party was halted, and a soldier begged that I would draw off 





about to happen, and took the hint ; availing myself of the opportunity to dis- 
cuss some bread and cheese, and assist my interpreter in his respects to the 
agua ardiente. The Arabs now commenced collecting the sum which had been 
promised them ; and any one who was at all dilatory in paying his quantum 
received a hint to accelerate his motions, by a blow from one of the bludgeons 
of our escort. The money having been collected, we proceeded to Kaaf : on 
arriving there we found that our loss was three killed and some four or five 
wounded. The killed were two Jews and a Jewess : the latter was a sweet 
pretty girly, only fourteen years old ; her father brought in the body in front 
of him on his horse ; it was a melancholy sight to see the venerable old man, 
down whose blanched and withered cheeks the tears trickled, falling on the 
lifeless body of her who but a few hours back was his sole solace. She was 
his only child, and her mother had been dead some years. 
* * * a 

“The dav after our arrival, a large party of Jews who were coming here were 
attacked and robbed by the Arabs : twelve of them were killed, the rest being 
retained as prisoners till their brethren came forward with three dollars per 
head to save them from a similar fate ; the poor devils arrived at night in a 
perfect state of destitution. * , r * 

‘* The route to-day was considered particularly dangerous, and it was dark 
at night ere we reached the Fonduque : the ill effects of being so late on the 
road were felt severely by some whose animals had knocked up, as they did 
not reach that night, but came in at daylight the following morning en négligé. 
There were about twenty : the male part of them came in eased of everything 
but their drawers and shirts ; and the fair sex, of whose persons the day before 
only one eye was to be seen peeping out from under their haik, now offered all 
their charms to the vulgar gaze, being literally en chemise: the other females 
of the convoy, however, turnished them with garments to again envelope their 
fair forms from sacrilegious gaze, and we proceeded on our journey.”’ 


— ae —— 
A BRAVE AND HUMANE ACHIEVEMENT. 

It was in the beginning of the year 1796, when Sir Edward was on shore at 
Plymouth, and was going out to dinner with Lady Pellew, that he observed a 
crowd ; and found, upon inquiry, that the Dutton, a large vessel with soldiers 
on board, bound for the West Indies, had got upon a shoal, and having lost 
her rudder, was beating at the mercy of the winds and waves. All her masts 
were gone, and she was lying in a deplorable state at no great distance from 
the shore. Having heard this, Sir Edward sprang out of the carriage in which 
he was sitting, and went off with the rest of the people to the beach, where 
crowds of people were assembling. He could scarcely see how the loss of 
nearly all on board, between five and six hundred, could be prevented. They 
had no commander, for the captain had landed from illness only the day before, 
so all was confusion ; and although the officers had succeeded in getting a rope 
to the shore, by which several of the people lauded, yet this was a slow and 
difficult operation, at a time when each moment was precious; for the night 
was drawing on, and the wreck was fast breaking. 

Sir Edward wanted to send a messenger to the officers, and offered rewards 
to pilots and others to carry it; but none liked to board the wreck, so he soon 
exciaimed, ** Then I will go myself!” By means of the rope he was hauled 
on board through the surf ;—a very dangerous adventure, for the masts were in 
the way, having fallen toward the shore, and he was hurt on the back by being 
dragged under the main-mast; bat, although the wound was bad enough to 
confine him to his bed for week afterwards, he disregarded it at the time, and 
as soon as he got on board declared who he was, and took upon himself 
the command. He assured the people that all would be saved, if they would 
quietly attend to his orders, promising to be the last to quit the wreck ; and at 
the same time threatening to run any one through the body who might disobey 
him. His well-known name, with his calmness and firmness, united in giving 
hope and confidence to the despairing crowd, who received him with three 
cheers, which were heartily returned by the thousands that stood upon the shore. 
Meanwhile, assistance was brought from Pellew’s own ship, and*from a mer- 
chant vessel ; so that the ends of two additional ropes were got on shore, and 
then crad es were contrived to be slung upon them, with travelling-ropes to pass 
forward and backward between the ship and the beach. Each rope was held on 
shore by men, who watched the rolling of the wreck in the waves, and kept the 
ropes tight and steady. With much difficulty, one or two small boats were 
worked near enough to the remains of the Dutton to receive the more helpless 
of the passengers. Sir Edward, with his sword drawn, directed the proceed- 
ings, and kept order—no easy task, since some of the soldiers had got at the 
spirits before he came on board, and many were drunk, even at that awful time, 
when every fresh wave was threatening them all with instant death. The chil 
dren, the sick, and the women were landed first ; and nothing more impressed 
Sir Edward than the struggle of feelings which took place in the case of one 
woman, the mother of a child only three weeks old, before she would trust her 
infant to his care, nor did anything give him more pleasure than the success of 
his attenpt to save it. The soldiers were next got -on shore—then the ship's 
company, and lastly the hero himself, to whom, under Providence, they all owed 
their safety ; and presently after his daring and noble action had been com- 
pleted, the wreck went to pieces. 

On this occasion the freedom of the town of Plymouth was voted to him by 
the corporation—the merchants of Liverpool presented him with a valuable 
service of plate—and in the following March he was created a baronet, and 
received an honourable addition to his family arms—namely, a civic wreath, a 
stranded ship for a crest, and a motto signifying a wish, that, God assisting 
him, fortune might follow him in his undertakings, which modest motto he 
chose rather than one that was proposed in terms more flattering to himself.— 
Life of Lord Exmouth. 

—— 
, ANECDOTE OF NELSON. 

There is a curious incident,illustrative of Lord Nelson's seamanlike sagacity, 
meutiened as having been related by an eye-witness, a lady who refused the 
hand of that great man,before he had placed his name amongst the naval heroes 
of his country :— 

‘One of the many histories she was wont to relate respecting him was this 
She lived with her brother in Oxford Street, and during the riots of ‘eighty— 
Lord George Gordon's riots, as some are pleased to phrase them—Nelson ac- 
companied her and her brother to Bloomsbury Square, at the time when the 
mob were pillaging the mansion of the Lord Chief Justice. All the hackney 
coaches at that time had ‘No Popery’ chalked, for safety, on their backs ; and 
Miss P., from a regard to her own personal security, but much to Nelson's an- 
noyance, wore the popular favour. On their arrival at Bloomsbury they wit- 
nessed the triumph of the mob, and the destruction of Lord Mansfield’s library. 
Among them wasa female figure peculiarly active, and pre-eminently mali- 
cious. She was tall—of huge proportions, and uncommon strength. The 
vigour with which she carried on the work of destruction, and the glee with 
which she fed the fire with some massy tomes of Lord Mansfield’s library, 
mightily amused the mob. ‘ That horrid woman seems more in earnest than 
any of them,’ was the comment of the lady. ‘ She—is—not—a—woman,’ 
said Nelson slowly, and pausing between his words: ‘that figure is a man— 
and—a sailor.’ ‘A sailor !’ cried her brother—* how come you possibly to have 
come to such a conclusion?’ ‘A seaman’s eye is not easily deceived,’ was the 
rejoinder: ‘ I have watched that fellow closely for the last ten minutes, and 
particularly the manner in which he tied that last knot. He's a man-of-war's 
man: and what’s more, I've a notion that he has served under me. Now with 
your leave I'll ascertain it.’ We drew nearer to the building; and Nelson, the 
moment the indefatigable lady made her appearance, sang out at the very top 
of his voice, ‘ Thomas Barker, Thomas Barker!’ The hail was perfectly un- 
heeded. The lady executed her task and retired. An interval of some minutes 
took place before she was seen again. At length she rushed forward to all ap- 
pesrance the very genius of the storm. ‘Bobbing Tom! Bobbing Tom!’ was 
this time loudly shouted in a clear full voice. The effect of the sobriquet was 
quite magical. The lady paused—looked towards the quarter whence the ery 
proceeded—caught Nelson’s eye—and achieving such a s¢merset as legs cov- 
ered with petticoats never perpetrated before, disappeared amidst the vocifer- 
ous and prolonged laughter of the populace.” — Bishop's Daughter. 

I 

A Nieut Constasie, Successor to Docperry.—Peter Bradley, the cap- 
tain of the hold, was seated on a wooden bench in his accustomed corner, with 
a little table before him, on which was awfully displayed the fatal book in 
which delinquencies were chronicled, fanked by a pewter vessel full charged 
with Sweetman’s XXX. Three guardians of the night, who formed the jail 
guard, sat round the fire “ drawing” a comfortable dudheine, and casting, from 
time to time, a longing eye at the battered quart deposited beside the elbow of 
the commander. There were other occupants—for occasionally melan- 
choly faces peeped through a grated wicket in the door which separated the 
dungeo i keep from the guard room, and from their place of captivity looked 


anxiously at the great man seated in the corner, whose nod could loose or bind 
Indeed the task of watch and ward was easy, for the prisoners were comprised in 
one solitary group, namely—a drunken sailor, a fiddler with one leg, and a 
‘** maid who loved the moon,” brought there for falling through a shop window 
and making smithereens of divers panes of glass, for which, as from a lack of 


the king’s currency, they could make no proper compensation, they were safely 





incarcerated. Peter Bradley nibbed his pen, laid down his spectacles, gave 
heavy sigh, and then, as if to kill care, took a long and steady pull from the 
pewter. ‘* Business,” said the commander, addressing himself to his myrm 
dons at the fire, “business has gone tothe dogs. "Tis twelve o'clock,” he 
Peontinued, as the wooden timepiece above his he id announced the “ wit« g 


hour.” ‘ Twelve o'clock ! aud not a sowl picked up but devils who couldn't 








my mules to a distance from the convoy. I we suspected what was 
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muster, if it saved them from the gallows, turnpike-money for a walking- 
stick. Out with them varmint in the black hole, Barney Casey ; what use 
‘shuttin’ up crathers without a sculthogue, and lumberin the place wid people 
who can’t stand a pint of beer.—Hector O' Halloran. 


Davieties. 


The following epigram on the Duke d’Alencon's nose, which was said to be 
of enormous size, was circulated on the occasion of his visit to Holland. This 
unlucky feature is whimsically made a type of the duplicity of his character : 
the epigram is thus rendered into English :— 

Good people of Flanders, pray do not suppose 

That ’tis monstrous this Frenchman should double his nose ; 
Dame Nature her favours but rarely misplaces, 

She has given two noses to match his two faces. 


Rather Amusing.—One day last week a meeting of the friends of the Church 
Missionary Society was held in the large room, or shed, on tke green adjoining 
the hotel at Seacombe. A chair for the president, anda kind of platform for 
the clergymen who were to address the assembly, were placed at one end of 
the apartment. The reverend divine who was appointed to take the chair, on 
entering the place, saw, to his utter amazement, that immediately over his 
chair, against the partition, was a cleverly executed figure of a clown, with the 
look of a Grimaldi and the leg of a goose sticking out of his trousers’ pocket, 
a figure which had once ornamented the bow of a Sip named the Clown. Deem- 
ing it probable that the grotesque representation might attract the attention of 
the auditory, and excite feelings of risibility while a brother divine was gravely 
discoursing on solemn themes, he requested an attendant to remove the mirth- 
provoking figure. The attendant alarmed the doctor even more than he was 
by informing him that the image was absolutely screwed to the wall, and could 
not, therefore, be removed. ‘The reverend chairman was, for a moment, puz- 
zled what todo; at length, finding that the figure could not be removed, he or- 
dered it to be covered decently during the proceedings. A cloth was accord- 
ingly thrown over the image of Grimaldi, which was thus prevented from di- 
viding with the clerical speakers the attention of the auditory, which consisted 
chiefly of the fair sex.—Liverpool Albion. 

Novel Mode of Slaying Deer.—In Mr. Waring’s evidence on the moral con- 
dition of the foresters, in the Forest of Dean, given before the commissioners 
on the employment of children, he says :—‘‘ Acommon and very ingenious 
mode of deer-slaying, described to me by an old forester, is worthy of relation. 
A man took a small bundle of sweet hay under his arm, and scattered it at the 
foot of some umbrageous tree, near the haunts of the deer. The caitiff then 
climbed into the tree, taking with him two or three heavy stones, and conceal- 
ing himself among the branches, silently awaited his prey. No sooner did the 
unsuspecting deer, attracted by the fragrant bait, commence his feed than the 
stone was let fall, with unerring aim, directly between his antlers, stunning him 
instantly, when the man had only to descend, complete the slaughter, and bear 
away his victim at nightfall, without having incurred any risk of alarm.” 

BALLAD STANZAS. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 
*Twas long, long ago, nigh the streams of Killarney, 
Young Kathleen, sweet flower, I woo’d for my bride ; 
But she said that an Irishman’s love was soft blarney, 
Like a rainbow it lived, like a rainbow it died. 
Yet fondly and truly my bosom was yearning, 
Her smile was my star, and her word was my creed ; 
Oh! my loving was pure, but she mocked its deep burning, 
She rived my warm spirit and left it to bleed. 











But the worm’s at the core, and its work is proclaiming 
The sorrowful tale my proud lip would not speak ; 
It feeds and lives on in defiance of blaming, 
It drinks from my breathing and whitens my cheek. 
Soon, soon will the fresh sod above me be springing, 
And maidens shall come to my grave with a sigh, 
They shall strew the dark willow, and tell in their singing, 
That the wild sons of Erin can love till they die 

Right of Property in Wind.—Water mills were at one time, particularly on 
the continent, included among the regalia or rights of the Crown; and on the 
introduction of windmills, this assumed right was extended over air as well 
as water. A whimsical instance of the attempted exercise of this privilege 
ison record. It seems that the Augustine monks belonging to the monastery 
at Weindsheim, in the province of Overyssel, were desirous of erecting a 
windmill in the neighbourhood ; but the lord of the soil opposed their project, 
on the extraordinary assumption that the wind in that district belonged to him 
Upon this the monks applied to the Bishop of Utrecht, who decided, in a tower- 
ing passion, that no one had power over the wind in his diocese but himself. 
And thereupon he immediately granted letters patent to the good monks. 

From a recent statistical account of the industry and commerce of France, it 
appears that there are 84,954 looms in the country, producing annually a quan- 
tity of silk, equalin value to 250 million of francs. These looms employ 
170,000 workmen, and work up 140 millions of francs’ worth of silk. ‘The 
hand-labour amounts to 70,923,965f., or about 411f. each workman. The 
manufactories of Lyons alone, in ordinary times, employ 490 to 50,000 looms, 
90,000 workmen, and nearly 1000 millions of silk. ‘The home consumption of 
French silks amounts to 75 millions, and the exports, on an average, to about 
140 millions. 

ArrGuan Irnication.—Immediately on crossing the river of Ghoorbund, 
we entered Kohistan Proper, a country rich without parallel. It is of no great 
extent, its form being that of the segment of a circle, the length of which is 
about sixteen or eighteen miles, and five or six its greatest breadth. ‘The fer- 
tility and productiveness of the soil is equalled by the industry of the people, 
who, forming bank above bank, acquire, as it were, land from their stony hills, 
all of which they irrigate with a care and zeal greatly to be admired. Aque- 
ducts may be often seen fifty and sixty feet up the hill, conducted round every 
swell and valley, till at last they pour out their contents on the embanked fields 
Irrigation from natural rivulets is of course more economical than by canals or 
subterraneous water courses. Near Chareekar, there are some magnificent ar- 
tificial canals, which, according to the people, are as old as the days of Timour 
The canals are either dug by the government, or the villagers make common 
cause. If the former, the revenue derived is considerable ; one hundred ru- 
pees per annum being charged for every place through which the supply pass- 
es. In some parts of the country the water, after being conducted, is made 
free property ; in others it is carefully distributed and sold. ¢ A cut from a ca- 
nal ten fingers broad and five deep is sufficient to irrigate eight khurwars of 
grain. Much abuse, however, attends the subdivision of the water, and the 
owners of lands at the lower extremity of a canal are often obliged to watch 
over the proceedings of those who live higher up, and even to bribe them not 
to damage their fields by stopping the supply ; nay battles are sometimes 
fought for the water. For one night’s supply to a crop of twenty khurwars, 
from fifty to ahundred rupees are sometimes given.—Sir A Burne’s Cabul. 





G OVERNESS —A German Lady wishes to find an engagement as governess ; she is 
¥ capable to teach German and French and speaks English fluently ; she will also 
give instruction in Music, Drawing, and Painting in water colours and in fanev work. 
Would engage to teach the above branches in a Ladies’ Boarding School, and has no 
objection to go into the country. She might also accept of an engagement as com- 
panion to Ladies going to Europe. Undeniable references will be given. Apply by 
leiter, post-paid, to A.Z., Box No. 81, Lower Post Office, New York. July 2-3t* 


O AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE.—MR. BAKTON, Pupil of the late celebrated 
| Flautist. CHARLES NICHOLSON, havi-g recently arrived from Europe, begs to 
inform the Public. that itis his intention, to devote a portion of his time, in giving in 
strucuon on the Flute according to the system of the above celebrated master 

For terms, apply at 77 Chambers-strect, Broadway, from the hours of 8 till 2. 
June 25. 


N AGREEABLE RECREATION.—A visit to the extensive grounds at Hoboken, 

the beauties of which have been so highly extolled and which are so liberally 
thrown open to the public, will prove as pleasant an excursion as can be made from: 
the city at this season. The walks are now in good order, and the grounds are decked 
with all the luxuriant freshness of an early spring.. Nothing can be more gratifying 
to the mind than the contemplation of so charming a scene, April 30 3m* 


RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. Geo. Maynard, M.A., graduate of the first class of 
honours in the University of Cambridge, England, late Classical and now Mathe- 
matical master in Upper Canada College, Toronto, is desirous of receiving into his 
house, two pupils, who might be preparing for the Universities and would be treated 
as members of the family. Terms trom 150 to 300 guineas per annum, according to the 
age of the individual. April 23-3m. 


> OWLAND’S MACASSAR OLL.—A delighttully fragrant preparation tor the Hair® 
© that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a biilliant gloss with atendercy to curl, and isthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
ov which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 











beautiful designs, an‘ surmounted bya portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,02s letters. 

Row land’s Kalyooris an aromatic creamy lhiquid,the safest and most innoxious pre 
paratiou ever knuwn for dissipatit un, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor 
ters, itis highly recommended to gentlemer to use after shaving and will pseserve the 
skin soft ar d white in the most inclement weather. 

Row land’s Odonto ts wit it a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gtfms and sweetens the breath 

Asa security against counterfeits a smal! jabel is attached to every bottle and bor 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subseribers who are the Agents for 


Messrs. A Roland & Son, DODGE, CUMMING & CO.,New York 
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ARRIVAL OF THE OVERLAND MAIL. 
AFFGHANISTAN. 

General Pollock arrived at Jellalabad, and effected a junction with the troops 
composing the garr'son of that fortress, on the 16th of April. The British force 
met with no opposition or annoyance after passing Ali Musjid, except that ari- 
sing from the attempts of a few marauding bands of Khyberries to plunder and 
carry off the baggage. With the exception, however, of a few camels, every- 
thing belonging to the troops was brought in safety to Jellalabad. General Pol- 
lock would have arrived there two or three days svoner, but as the defeat of 
Akhbar Khan on the 7th of April had secured the safety of Jellalabad, and ren- 
dered rapid movements on the part of the advancing force unnecessary, the 
General halted on the banks of the Cabul river, and seut strong detachments of 
cavalry aud infantry to Lallpora on the opposite side, for the purpose of restor- 
ing Torabaz Khan in his rights over that place. This chief bas invariably been 
friendly to the British. He supplied General Sale’s force with provisions for a 
considerable time. By this means he drew‘on himself the enmity of Akhbar 
Khan, and was compelled to fly to Peshawur. The worthy chief was reinsta- 
ted in his possessions without difficulty. 

On the 26th of April, Captain Colin Mackenzie, of the Madras army, arrived 
at Jellalabed. This officer has been released on his parole by Akhbar Khan, 
and was the bearer of proposals from that chief and Mahomed Sehah Khan, the 
Ghilzie, to General Pollock, for the release of the ladies and other persons ta- 
ken in the disastrous retreat from Cabul. 

The prisoners, male and female, are confined in two separate furts within the 
vailey of Tezem ; they are pretty well treated. Four accouchements had ta- 
ken place, and four more were shortly expected ; one lady, Mrs. Waller, had to 
march, being allowed a litter, the day after her confinement. 

Captain C. Mackenzie brought in intelligence of the death of General El- 
phinstone, who expired on the 23d or 24:h of April, and that Mahomed Akhbar 
had agreed to send his body to Jellalabad, where it was expected to arrive on 
the night of the 26th. It 1s very satisfactory to know that the day previous to 
his death he signed a document, containing fuli and authentic details of all the 
occurrences, from the commencement of the Cabool difficulties to the time of 
his being taken prisoner, and which, it is said, will, to 4 great degree exonerate 
the General from the charges which have been brought against his personal 
character. Captain C. Mackenzie had been allowed several days absence by 


Mahomed Akhbar, but decided on returning forthwith. His testimony regard- | 


ing the murder of Sir William Macnaghten, by the hand of Mohamed Akh 
bar, is most conclusive; ‘* he saw the ruffian perpetrate the murder ;” while 
Shah Soojah is implicated deeply in the rebellion. General Elphinstone’s re- 
port.was brought in by Captain Mackenzie, and it is currently stated in the 
camp, that, at the council of war held previous to the retreat, Major Pottin- 
gers objections tosuch a step were overruled. Other narratives have also 
been prepared by the prisoners; one, it is said, by Captain Eyre, of the Artil- 
lery, wh.ch is reported to be very full and accurate. 

Much sickness, we regret to say, prevails at Jellalabad, and the death of Cor 
net A. Fisher, of her Majesty’s 3d Dragoons, followed that of Major Anderson 
on the evening of the 25:h of April. 

Captain Mackenzie returned on the 27th to the Affyhan camp with the an 
swer to the proposal of which he was the bearer, neither of which have trans- 
pired. It is said that an enormous ransom is demanded for the prisoners. Sick- 
ness, at our letest dates, had become very prevalent, occasioned by the extreme 
heat, the thermometer standing at 105 degrees; but more especially the half 
and quarter ration system to which the troops are subjected, 

The prices realized by Major Anderson’s property, when sold hy auction at 
Jellalabad, may be taken as proofs of the scarcity which is prevalent in the camp. 
We select the following from a list :— 

Six quires letter paper, 25 rupees ! 

An old smal! tea-keitle, 23 rupees! ! 

A cup and saucer, 10 rupees!!! 

About two seers sugar candy, 25 rupees!!!! 
Less than two seers tea, 55 rupees!!!!! 

The brigade under Colonel Bolton, consisting of her Majesty’s 31st Foot, 
one troop of horse, and a half battery of foot artillery, the 6th Bengal Native 
Infantry, and the 3d Irregular Cavalry, having under their charge a large quan 
tity of treasure, together with the whole of the ordnance and commissariat 
stores, as also the greater part of the private baggage of General Pollock's 
army, reached Ali Musjid on the 20th of April, without having experienced the 
slightest molestation from the Khyberries. On the following day Colonel Bol- 
ton effected a junction with Colonel Monteath; the latter officer having been 
detached by General Pollock with the 33d and 35th Regiments Native Infantry 
for the purpose of assisting in guarding the passage of the stores and treasure 
through the defiles It was generally understood at Jellalabad, that imme- 
diately the convoy arrived, preparations would be made for the advance of the 
army towards Cabul. There is no doubt of Shah Soojah having been murder- 
ed. The city and adjacent country is ina state of anarchy consequent on the 
dissensions between the rebels and the partisans of the late King. It is not 
probable, therefore, that the British will meet with any serious opposition in 
their progress to the Affghan capital. The numerous followers who formerly 
adhered to the standard of Akhbar Khan have dwindled down to a small party 
of about 100 horsemen. 

JELLALABAD. 

Subjoined is a notification from the Governor-General, bestowing rewards 
on the garrison of Jellalabad, for their noble and successful defence of that for- 
tress :— 

* POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Generat Orver sy THE Rignt Honovraste tHe GoverNnor-GENERAL 
or INprA. 
‘Head Quarters, Allahabad, April 30, 1842. 
“* The Governor-General has received a report from Major-General Pollock, 
C.B., dated the 16th inst., announcing his arrival at Jellalabad. 

“The Major-General has thus carried into effect the orders of the govern- 

ment in a manner which entitles him to the highest approbation. 


“ 


** Receiving the command of the army at Peshawur under circumstances of 


peculiar difficulty, he has in the midst of new and unforeseen embarrassments 


and disappointments, preserved a firm mind, and justly relying upon his own | 


judgment, he has at least, with equal discretion and decision, accomplished the 
object he was desired to effect. 


‘** The Governor-General requests Major-General Pollock to accept his ac- 


knowledgments of the good service he has thus rendered to the government of 


India, and begs he will communicate to the gallant officers and troops under his 


command, the entire satisfaction with which their conduct has been regarded 
on this occasion. 


“The Governor-General has already, in communicating the despatch from | 


Major-General Sir Robert Sale, K.C.B., dated the 7th inst., expressed his high 
sense of the services of that officer, and of the garrison of Jellalabad, termi- 
nating on that day by a decisive victory, which would have left nothing to de- 
sire had Colonel Dennie survived to enjoy it. 

“* The garrison of Jellalabad having on that day achieved its safety by its own 
prowess, and being now re-united to the army by the movements of the force 
under the command of Major-General Pollock, C.B., it remains only for the 
Governor General to testify his opinion of the just claims of that garrison to 
the gratitude of the government and of their country. 

** The Governor-General is pleased to direct that the second company of the 
sixth battalion of artillery shall bear upon its appointments, and the fifth regi- 
ment of light cavalry upon its standards and appointments, and the 35th regi- 
ment of native infantry upon the colours and appointments, a mural crown, su- 
perscribed ‘ Jellalabad,’ as a inemorial of the fortitude, perseverance, and en- 
terprise evinced by those several corps during the blockade of Jellalabad 

** The Governor-General is likwise pleased, in conformity with the recom- 
mendation of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, te direct, that ‘in order 
to give additional and lasting honours to the 35th native infantry, whilst it 
benefits the service generally, that corps shall hereafter be made a light infan- 
try regiment, the duties of which it is already so well acquainted with, and has 
performed with so much zeal and spirit.’ ; 

“The Governor-General! is further pleased to direct that a silver medal be 
made for every officer, non-commissioned officer, and private, European and 
native, who belonged to the garrison of Jellalabad on the 7th of April, 1842, 
such medals to be ail similar, and so bear on one side a mural crown super- 
scribed, ‘ Jellalabad,’ and on the other side the words ‘ April 7th 1842.’ 

* The Government of India will present such medal to every officer,non-com- 
missioned officer, and private (European and native,) belonging to their service, 
and will request the home authorities to lay before her Majesty their most hum- 
ble prayer that her Majesty will be graciously pleased to permit the major-ge- 
neral commanding, and the officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates in 
her Majesty’s service, who formed partof the garrison of Jellalabad, to receive 
and wear a medal similar to that which will be presented to their brothers in 
arms. 

“* The Governor-General,taking into consideration the many great privations 
to which the troops composing the garrison of Jellalabad were expssed during 
the blockade of that place, and the noble fortitude with which all such priva- 
tions were borne, as well as the various losses the troops sustained 


} 
!,is pleased 
to direct that a donation of six months’ batta be made to all the officers. non- 


commissioned officers, and privates, European and native, who composed the 
garrison of Jellalabad on the 7th of April, 1842. : 

“The Governor-General will request his Excellency, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the army, to give instructions in due time that the several corps com- 
posing the garrison of Jellalabad may, on their return to India, be received at 
all the stations on their route to their cantonments, by all the troops of such 
stations, in review order with presented arms. 

“« By order of the Right Hon. the Gov.-General of India. 

(Signed) “'T. H. Mavpock, 
“Secretary to the Government of India, with the Governor-General.” 


QUETTAH AND CANDAHAR. 

We have no news of the slightest importance from this quarter, all remain- 
ing quiet and undisturbed. Major Reid, with his force, was to remain at Dadur 
till the 3d or 4th of May, and then move up through the pass. He has in all 
likelihood by this time reached Quettah. 

In pursuance of peremptory orders from General Nott, Brigadier England, 
with 2500 men, left Quettah on the 26th of April for Candahar, a portion of 
the force at the latter place having been detached so as to meet General Eng- 
land, and aid him in getting the convoy through the Kojuck pass. On the 20:h 
of April the General reached the heights of Hykulzie, the scene of his late dis- 
comfiture (reported in our last summary.) No time was lost in attacking the 
enemy’s position, and we are happy to say the attempt was successful. A well 
directed fire from the artillery compeiled the insurgents to evacuate their out- 
posts, while the British infantry were ascending the hill. Tne enemy lost five 
standards, and had above fifty killed. The casualties on our aide were very tri- 
fling, ne lives having been lost. Lieut. Ashburner, of the 34 Light Cavalry, 
was severely wounded. The following letter from our correspondent at Suk- 
kur, dated May 8, contains some further information on the subject :— 

“Tne troops under Brigadier England left Quettah agreeably to orders from 
General Nott, on the 26th ult., and on the 29:h came up tothe heights near 
Hykulzie, the place of their late reverse. [ have only time to say that they 
were carried in the most gallant style, the enemy flying in all directions. They 
must have suffered very severely. Our troops marched 1n, taking five standards, 
sundry matchlocks, &c. &c. The 41st are amply revenged for the fall, on a 
previous occasion, of their comrades.” 

On reaching Candahar, it was supposed that Col. England would return to 
Quettah, for the purpose of bringing up another convoy, and as soon as a suffi 
cient supply of stores, ammunition, &c., could be collected, an advance on 
Ghuznee and Cabool was talked of. 


GHUZNEE. 

We have received a few additional particulars relative to the capitulation of 
Ghuznee, and subsequent massacre of our sepoys. The report, however, that 
some of the officers had been spared, and were in the hands of the insurgents, 
has been confirmed, and we have a list of the names of these individuals. 
They are :— 

Col. Palmer, Capt. Alston, Lieut. Barnes, Lieut. Poett, Lieut. Harris, En- 
sign Williams, English Nicholson, a doctor, supposed to be Dr. Thompson, 
37th regt. B. N. 1., Lieut. Crauford, 3d B. N. 1., attached to Shah Soojah’s 
force. 

The whole of the sepoys, with the exception of about 100 have perished, 
and those who have escaped are scattered about the valleys in a miserable state, 
finding shelter and subsistence where they may. Some few are reported to 
have travelled as far as Cabool. 

Our officers are now in the custody of Shumshoodeen, the Affghan Governor 
of Ghuznee. Col. Palmer, it appears. had quitted the citadel, in terms of the 





capitulation, on the 6th of March, and taken up his quarters in the corner of 
the city set apart for his accommodation. Here he remained two days, when 
he was surrounded by a band of infuriated Ghazees, who attacked his force, 
and cut up great numbers of the men. On this occasion Lieut. Lumsden at- 
tempted to escape with his wife, in disguise, but they were detected, and both 
killed. 

Suspension of the Hon. Mr. Erskine —This gentleman (a member of the 
Bengal civil service) has been suspended from employment, pending a reference 
to the Hon. Court of Directors, on account of having published in the Friend 
of India an extract of a letter from the late Sir Wm. M‘Naghten, in which the 
troops, &c., at Cabool were charged with cowardice. 


MURDER OF SHAH SOOJAH. 








The following narrative of the murder of Shah Soojah at Cabool, and of the 
events which succeeded his death, has appeared in the Calcutta Englishman. 
It is translated from a Persian letter in the fullest, most circumstantial, and 
| apparently the most authentic account that has yet been published :— 
| ‘The following news is from Cabool, April 17. Nawab Zaman Khan, and 
| Jubar Khan (the Dost’s brother), Oosman Khan and Ameen Oolla Khan, having 

agreed ona plan among themselves, went to the King, and having taken the 
holy word (the Koran) with them, satisfied the King by the agreement of both 
word and oath, insomuch that he consented to go with an army, consisting of 
a general levy, towards Jellalabad ; for which end it was settled that the King 
himself, having sent his tents out of Cabool and made a march to Seea Sung, 
should there muster and review his whole army, and then march on Jellalabad ; 
but before this happened, the King, in strict and absolute privacy, of his own 
authority, appointed the son of Ameen Oollah Khan commander of his army. 
The Barakyze Sirdars being much disgusted with the King’s thus admitting 
the son of Ameen Oollah Khan to his confidence, took it much to heart. They 
| then proposed to the King that they should assemble 25,000 soldiers at Cabool, 
| while the King went out to review his army and march on Jellalabad. 
| ‘In the morning the King, having made his preparations, and having put on 
| his dress of ceremony, took his seat in his travelling chair of state (khasah,) 
| and went forth out of Cabool by the gate towards Shah Shaheed, to make his 
| march to Seea Sung ; but on the road near Shah Shsheed, Shoojah-ood-Dow- 
| lah, the son of Nuwab Zeman Khan, had placeed in ambush fifty Jezailchees. 


I 
| When the King’s retinue reached the spot, those Jezailchees rose and fired on 
| him ; two balls struck him, one in the brain and one in the breast ; five of the 
| King’s bearers were shot down by the volley ; seven of the King’s escort were 
also struck and fell ; the King died almost immediately. Shoojah-ood-Dow- 
| lah coming up with a body of horse, stood over the King’s corpse. Whatever 
property in jewels was about the corpse—the crown, the girdle, and so on, the 
| sword and dagger—was plundered by them. When Shahzada Futty Jung 
| heard of the catastrophe, he made his way back to the Bala Hissar. The body 
of horse with Shoojah-ood-Dowlah pursued the Prince at a smart pace, hoping 
to lay hands on him ; but the Prince, by presence of mind and resolution, 
made his way to the Bala Hissar ; but finding the gates there guarded, and the 
| troopers close behind him, he fled back to the city, and hid himself in the Fort 
of Muhmood Khan Beeyat. Zeman Khan and the other chiefs said to Muh- 
mood Khan Beeyat, ‘ The King was our enemy, and we slew him ; how give 
us over the Prince as we are agreed to make him King;’ to which Muhmood 
Khan answered, ‘ You Barakzye Sirdars, in swearing asolemn oath to the 
| King, and afterwards killing him, have committed a heinous crime. We of 
the tribes (Ooloos) of Cabool were against the deed.’ Zeman Khan replied, 
|*Myson killed the King without my wish or consent.’ Muhmood Khan at 
|night took Futteh Jung out of his own fort, and lodged him with his women 
in the Bala Hissar, when Ameen Oollah Khan being in the Bala Hissar, with 
| with near two thousand soldiers there assembled, he placed Futty Jung on the 
throne, and declared him his King, writing letters to the Ooloos, his depen- 
dents, telling them to assemble about the Bala Hissar and throw in supplies, 
while he himself prepared for action, guarding the gates with artillery. Khan 
Sherim Khan, and Mahmood Khan and the Koozilbash faction form one fac- 
tion, while the Barakzye Sirdars, and the Nawabs, and the men of the Cabool 
tribes and the Kohistanees form the other.” 

The news-writer goes on to say that preparations for hostilities are being 
made ; women and children being sent towards Bameean, Bulkh, and Bok- 
hara, and the property of merchants removed to places for safety. Some per- 
sons were declaring for the claims of Hyder, son of Shah Zuman, as the real 
heir to the throne 

It would appear, from subsequent accounts, that Futteh Jung did not long 
retain possession of the throne, having been murdered by the opposing party ; 
and Timor Shah, another son of the late King, and who has always been very 
friendly to our cause, set up in his stead. This Prince, it appears, still holds 
the reins of government, and he is said to be looking out eagerly for the advance 
of our army, no doubt expecting to be assisted by us in keeping possession of 
the throne. The hostages, prisoners, and sick and wounded (between 300 and 
400 in number,) who were left in Cabool at the time of the capitulation. are 
said to have received much ill treatment during the confusion which succeeded 
the murder of the Skah, but it is to be hoped that Timour Shah, if he really be 
on the throne, has taken them under his protection 

It is unnecessary to point out to our readers, that should the above extracted 
account of the circumstances which preceded the assassination of Shah Soo- 
jah prove correct, there will not remain a doubt as to his Majesty’s participa- 
tion in the insurrectionary proceedings. His crime however—if he has com- 
mitted one—has brought with it its own punishment 


THE MASSACRE OF OUR ARMY IN THE PASSES. 


Below is a statement of the occurrences during the insurrection in Caboo!, 








T AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





from the pen of Dr. Brydon, the officer by whom the first intimation of the ' 
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massacre of our army in the passes was given. This document has been re- 
ceived direct from Dr, Brydon by the editor of the Calcutta Englishman, 
who, it seems, wrote to him for an account of the different events, for the 
purpose of publication. 

* Jectecapan, April 18, 1842.—I have just received your letter, requesting 
some account of the occurrences which took place in Cabool during the in- 
surrection. At the time of its breaking out I was with the Shah’s 6th In- 
fantry, encamped at Sheah Sang. The 5th Cavalry, Anderson's horse, 
Captain Nicol’s Horse Artillery, with part of her Majesty’s 44th and part of 
the 54th Native Infantry, were also at this place. All the rest of our troops 
were in the cantonment. At about eight a.m,, on the 2d November, we 
heard a great noise in the city, and could perceive several houses on fire, 
and heard that all Hindoostances who had gone to the city were not allowed 
to enterthe gate. At first we thought it was only a fight among the in. 
habitants. Captains Lawrence and Sturt arrived from cantonments with 
orders for the portion of the 44th, the Gth Shah’s, and the Horse Artillery to 
hold themselves in readiness to proceed to the Balla Hissar, and for the re- 
mainder of the camp to proceed to cantonments with all the tents, &c. 
Captain Sturt then went to see the King, and was severely wounded 
at the gate of the Royal Garden. His Majesty would not at first 
allow our troops to enter the Balla Hissar, and said he had sent his orderly 
pultuh into the city, and that, in a short time, all would be quiet. We, in the 
mean time, were drawn up in the road leading to the city. At about 1, p.m., 
Captain Lawrence came from the Shah, who had, by this time, consented to 
our coming into the Balla Hissar,where we marched without a shot being fired. 
We now heard that Captain Johnson's treasury had been plundered, and Sir A. 
Burnes’s house attacked, but did not hear of his death until the evening. The 
next day we were joined by the 54th Native Infantry, with part of the mountain 
train and one of the iron mines. Here we remained for seven days, when her 
Majesty’s 44th and Shah’s 6th, with one gun, marched with Colonel Shelton, 
who had been sent for by the general to cantonments, which we accomplished 
at about 5 a.m., without seeing a man, the 54th, with some artillery, being left 
in the Balla Hissar, where they remained until about the 20th Dec. Of the 
events which took place in the cantonments during this time I can give you but 
a poor account. Our commissariat fort was taken, and all our supplies lost. 
On the 6th our troops took a small fort close to the cantonment, and there was 
some fighting in the King’s garden. During this time Captains Robinson and 
Swayne, and Lieuts. Raban and Gordon were killed ; and Capt. Mackenzie,who 
had for some time held Brigadier Anquetti’s force in the city, cut its way with 
the guard to the cantonments. In this fort we lost the remainder of our sup- 
plies : all our ammunition, &c. was in the cantonment. 

“*On (I think) the 10th, the Rickon Bashee and two other forts were taken, 
and supplies for a few days foundin them. The party consisted of some of 
her Majesty's 44th, some of the 5th and 37th Native Infantry, and Shah’s 6th. 
The kirkee of the first-named force was blown in, and some of our troops 
rushed into the narrow passage, when there was a cry_of ‘ The,enemy’s horse 
are upon us!’ and our troops retired in confusion before a few hdtsemen, leav- 
ing their comrades inside to be cut up by the enemy (Colongl Mackrell and 
Capts. Macrea and Westmacott were killed here), as all who ite got in were, 
with the exception of Lieutenant Bird of the Madras army and a sepoy of the 
| 37th, who got into a small room from the passage, from which they shot be- 
| tween twenty and thirty of the enemy, the former having picked up the musket 
| and pouch of a dead soldier. Our troops now advanced again, and entered the 
fort ; the other two taken on the way were evacuated when he got near them. 
|On the 13th the enemy brought two guns on some hills near, and fired a few 

shot from them without doing much injury. A party was ordered out to take 
them, which they did with some loss, owing to the enemy’s horse getting 
| amongst them while climbing the hill ; one was brought in, and the other spiked. 
Major Thane and Captain Paton were wounded on this occasion, from which 
| the latter lost his arm. I can remember nothing particular occurring from this 
| time until the 23d, when Brigadier Shelton started before daylight with about 
800 men and one gun, for the purpose of taking the village of Dey Maroo, from 
which we had been much annoyed by the enemy. He ascended the hill above 
the village ; but instead of entering it, commenced firing volley after volley 
into it, the noise of which brought the people out of the city in thousands, and 
in a short time he was surrounded by about 12,000 horse and 5,000 foot. The 
gun missed fire, and the enemy rushed on and took it ; it was retaken with the 
loss of the horses and lumber, shortly after which the enemy began to retire, 
Abdoolah Khan being wounded. Several officers now asked the brigadier to 
retire, as he could do so without loss, but he would not; the enemy rallied, 
formed sungas on the hill, and killed and wounded great numbers of our peo- 
ple. Lieut. Laing, of the 27th Native Infantry, was killed about this time 
in rushing forward to seize a flag that had been placed within 100 yards of our 
square. Capt. Mackintosh was also killed about this time and Capt. Walker 
wo inded, of which he died the next day. Our troops (now at about 11} a.m.), 
retired in confasion,with the enemy’s horse all amongst them. Col. Oliver,being 
unable to ran, was killed on top ofthe hill. The gun rolled over, coming down 
the steep, and was lost ; whether our people were ordered to retire or not am 
unable to say. The troops now became very down-hearted, and there was a 
talk of going intothe Balla Hissar. Shot, shell, &c., were frequently sent 
during the night, and flour brought back. About this time a party of 80 men, 
who were in a fort mentioned as having been taken on the 6th, fled from their 
post before three Affghans,who had managed to scale the wall. Treating now 
commenced, and the place was full of Affghans, with flour, sugar, tobacco, 
brandy, wine, horses, and, in fact, every thing you could purchase in any ba- 
zaar. Things now went on quietly until Sir W.’s death, once before which he 
had been out toa meeting of the chiefs. For several days after his death we 
got no supplies in, but as soon as the treating again commenced the place was 
fuller than ever, and presented much more the appearance of a fair than a mili- 
tary cantonment. On the 6th we marched, and you know the rest. No offi- 
cers are, | fear, living except those left at Cabool and the prisoners of Akhbar, 
of whose death, from the mortification of a wound in the arm, a report has ar- 
rived, if true, or not, I cannot say. Aneenulah is also gone, and the Shah 
murdered by hisnephew. In this, I think, | have answered all your questions, 
except the last, regarding the origin of the insurrection, which I fancy was got 
up by the chiefs, from whom all power had been taken by the raising of the 
Jacbaz and Hazilbash corps, and whose only way of getting the people up was 
| by the cry of a religious war. | have now given you all that [ can remember 


at present, and having many other letters to answer from friends, &c., 1 must 
conclude. 











‘The enemy never assailed the cantonments except from the distance of 
near a mile, where they assembled daily at about ten 4. m., and retired at about 
four Pp. M. Yours sincerely, Wa. Bryvon.” 

EE 
CHINA. 
From the Canton Press of the 2d of April. 

By the arrival of the Royal Exchange, from Chusan the 15th of last month, 

most important and, as to the result, most gratifying intelligence has been re- 
lceived It appears that Sir Hugh Gough had been for some time in posses- 
| sion of intelligence that the Chinese were concentrating forces in the neigh- 
! bourhood,in order to make a simu‘taneous attack on the British forces at Ning- 
po, Chinhae, and Tinghae (Chusan,) and everything to give them a warm re- 
ception was therefore prepared - 

The morning of the 10th of March was chosen by the Chinese, and it is sup- 
posed that some 12,000 or 14,000 men entered the city of Ningpo by getting 
| over the walls at different points, nor were any efforts made on the part of Sir 
| Hagh to drive them back, until the greater number had collected in a square 
or open market place, whence they were driven back immediately by the Bri- 
tish troops. ‘The Chinese seem not to have anticipated that the English would 
have been so well prepared for them, and very soon fledin the greatest disor- 
der, leaving the town behind them, but not till after a great number had bit 
|the dust—the guns, drawn by ponies trained for that purpose, being brought to 
| bear upon the fleeing masses. About 250 of their dead were, on the next 
| morning, found in the streets. On the same night Chinhae was likewise at- 
| tacked, but the guards of the gates having been doubled, under the orders of 
| Colonel! Schoene, they were repulsed with great loss. No attack on Chusan 
| has taken place, although there is no doubt it was intended, for the Chinese 
| had collected a great number of men onthe smail island of Taysam, near 
| Chusan, which the steamer Nemesis went to reconnoitre. The boat she sent 

ashore, when pulling up a creek, was fired on, when the Nemesis sent her crew 
on shore, killing many of the enemy and destroying about 30 junks, no doubt 
intended for the conveyance of the troops to Tinghae. It is most gratifying 
that no loss whatever was suffered on our side, although the number of killed 
| and wounded among the Chinese must have been immense. Immediately af- 
ter the flight of the Chinese from Ningpo, the 49th Regiment was sent in pur- 
suit, and had not on the 12th (the latest dates from Ningpo) returned. Not 
far from Ningpo the Chinese had also thrown up a small battery, which they 
fired at the shipping, but it was soon silenced by the fire of her Majesty’s ship 
Modest« 
| Jthas been observed, asa singular circumstance, that four or five dollars 
| we re found in the pockets of every one of the Chinese soldiers found dead, 
' and it is supposed that they must have been give n them to stimulate their 
valour inthe coming fight, and it is indeed likely *hat without sucha bonus 
they had refused to go out at all, as they did on a former occasion at the 
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Bogue, where they demanded two dollars per man, and where, to satisfy them, 
the old Admiral was obliged to pawn his furniture and even his wardrobe. 
From the loss the Chinese have sustained in this recent fight, we suppose it 
will be seme time ere their officers can again collect a sufficient number of men 
brave enough to venture on other trials, and the Emperor will be much disap- 
inted in again making the experience that he has not wherewithal to carry 
is frequent threats of total extermination into effect. We have, after writing 
the above account, received Sir Henry Pottinger’s circular, giving most inte- 
resting details of these occurrences, which will be found below. 
CIRCULAR.—TO HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S SUBJECTS IN 
CHINA. 

Her Britannic Majesty's Plenipotentiary in China has great pleasure in an- 
nouncing to her Majesty’s subjects, the complete repulse of two bodies of Chi- 
nese troops which attacked the British positions at Ningpo and Chinhae at day- 
light on the morning of the 10th of last month. 

During the whole of February, almost daily intelligence reached the head- 
quarters of her Majesty’s forces, showing that the Chinese high authorities con- 
templated some active operations, but they were from time to time deferred on 
auch frivolous pretences, that it appeared their Excellencies the Naval and Mili- 
tary Commanders-in-Chief had gone over to Chusan to make arrangements at 
that place, preparatory to a forward movement of a portion, at least, of her Ma- 
jesty’s combined forces. 

In this state matters remained until the date and hour abovementioned, when 
a considerable body of Chinese, estimated at from 10,000 to 12,000 men, id- 
vanced upon the south and west gates of Ningpo, got over the walls, and pene- 
trated to the market-place in the centre of the citv, where they were met by 
our troops, and instantly driven back with great loss; in fact it would seem 
that the moment the Chinese troops found themselves so warmly received, 
their sole object was to get out of the city as fast as possible ; and in their re- 
treat tothe south gate the field guns drawn by ponies came up, and opened 
on a dense mass with grape and cannister, at a distance of less than 100 yards. 
Above 250 dead bodies were found inside the walls, and when the accounts 
came away, her Majesty's 49th Regiment had not returned from the pursuit of 
the discomfited and flying enemy. 

Whilst these operations were progressing on shore a number of fire-boats 
{sampans), lashed together with chains, were floated down the river, and were 
towed into the mud by the boats of the Sesostris steamer. Inthe meantime a 

un was brought down a lane in the eastern suburb (across the river) ; and as 
the inhabitants had been previously warned that any such attempt would bring 
chastisement upon them, her Majesty’s ship Modeste opened her guns, and did 
great execution in that quarter. 

The attack on Chinhae was much more feeble. The enemy advanced to the 
north gate, where they were driven off by the guard, and followed by one com- 
pany (afterwards reinforced by three others) of her Majesty’s 55th Regiment, 
who killed 30 men and two mandarins in the pursuit. 

Simultaneously with the attack on the city of Chinhae, fire sampans, chained 
together, were set adrift to burn the shipping at their anchorage ; but they all 
went ashore above the ships of war and merchant vessels, and did no sort of 
harm. 

Shortly before these repulses occurred, the Nemesis steamer was sent from 
Chusan to reconnoitre the island of Taisam, where it was understood Chinese 
troops were collecting with the purpose of attacking her Majesty’s forces at 
Tinghae. The steamer sent her boats into a creek, where they were fired on, 
and, in consequence, Commander Collinson and Lieutenant Hall landed the 
steamer’s company, when the Chinese fled, with the loss of about thirty killed 
and a number wounded. The steamer’s boats then set fire to a number of 
yanks, which had also fired on her, and returned to Chinhae. 

Their Excellencies the Naval and Military Commanders-in-Chiefhad gone back 
to Ningpo, and proposed to follow up the repulses the enemy had experienced 
by active measures. 

It affords her Majesty's Plenipotentiary the highest satisfaction to close this 
circular by stating that, in these attempts of the enemy, her Majesty’s combined 
forces had not lost a man 

The latest intelligence from the head-quarters of the Chinese army south of | 
the Hangchow river, speak of the troops being in almost astate of insubordina- | 
tion, and in want of supplies, &c. 

The Emperor had ordered that the provinces which are thé seat of the war 
should bear the expenses of it ; and as the inhabitants seem resolved to make 
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Vessels from which goods are thrown overboard to prevent seizure, liable to 
be seized. 

Act for regulating registry of vessels in Great Britain shall extend to vessels 
belonging to British possessions 

Re-payment of duties on barilla, used in the bleaching of linen repealed. 

Lords of the Treasury to have the power of reducing local duties and char- 
ges upon foreign goods and vessels, in cases of reciprocity. 

Salted beef and pork may be exported without the restriction of a special 
bond or declaration. 

Commissioners of Customs may remit the duties on any goods in bonding 
warehouses lost or destroyed by unavoidable accident. 

Any goods (besides woollens, linens, silks, or cottons) may be delivered from 
the bonding warehouses to be cleaned, under the regulations of the Commis- 
sioners of the Customs. 

Committee of sugar-refiners to provide sample loaves of patent sugar ; and 
sugar entered for bounty, not equal to the standard sample, forfeited. 

rawbacks on silks, and on wool used in the mines of Devon or Cornwall, 
to cease after the 10th of October next. 

Goods, the produce of British possessions abroad, to be certified as such upon 
the clearance. 

No foreign gold or silver plate to be exposed to sale, unless stamped or mark- 
ed at a British or Irish assay-office. 

——— 
HONORS TO THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR. 

At the annual dinner of the members of the British Association, held in Man- 
chester, on Saturday, after the usual routine of toasts, Lord Francis Egerton, 
the chairman, said that among the distinguished foreigners present there was 
one whom, although he came from a far country, from another hemisphere, and 
as the representative of a foreigu state, still he (the chairman) would not class 
as ‘‘a foreigner’—(applavse)—nor would he nor any of his countrymen be so 
considered in this island. They spoke a common language, they had a com- 
mon origin, and the same Anglo Saxon blood flowed in the veins of buth. 
(Lond and continued cheering ) It was only necessary to go from the factory 
exhibitions of Manchester to tho quays and docks of L verpool, for any man to 
be convinced that no mission could be at once more honorable or more impor- 
tant than thet of cultivating and cementing, if ke may, friendly relations be- 
tween two such countries as the United States of America and England, which 
was, he believed, the main part of the mission of the distinguished individual 
near him te this country. (Hear, from Mr. Everett.) The high reputation of 
his honorable frend had preceded him here; and he (the chairman) was sure 
that England would consider she could not have had a higher compliment paid 
to her by the United States than in sending Mr. Everett as her representative. 
(Applause ) The health of his Excellency waz then drunk by the company 
standing, and with marked enthusiasm. 

His Excellency the American Minister then rose, and was received with loud 
cheers. He said that he should be more or less than man if he did not feel con- 
siderable embarrassment at the manuer in which the toast had beer received. 
He was, however, relieved by the conviction that it was meant to reach far be 
youd himself—across the Atlantic—and that it was meant for the people whom 
he had the honor to represent. (Cheers.) He accepted ail their kindness in 
the spirit of frankness in which it was given. Whilst he experienced such a 
welcome as the present, he felt indeed that he was not a stranger amongst 
them, but that in crossing the wide ocean that separated his country from theirs, 
he had come into the land of his fathers to receive the kindness aud the chari- 
ties ef hospitality at the hands of their successors. (Cheers.) His Excellency 
then adverted to the relations between colonies and mother countries whether 
founded upon conquest or emigrction. Egypt, Greece, and Rome, had each 
had colonies, but there never had been, and there never could be, such relations 
between them as now existed between the United S:ates of America and this 
country. (Applause) Those re'ations were to 
bond of a common language, a common origin, and a perfect conviction that 
they were destined to exercise an all-powerful influence on whatever 
they were destined, and to fulfil the highest ends in the order of Provi- 
dence for the welfare and happiness of both. When Amer'ca was prosper- 
ous, the hand-loom weavers felt it in England; and when manufactures and 
commerce in England languished, the pulses of America beat feebly and slow. 
With respect to the now staple commodity of America, it was doubtless known 


; that the cultivation of cotton in the United States was but of recent origin 


no further sacrifices, there appears every probability of the army dissolving it- | So recently as 1784, the first parcel that arrived at Liverpool was seized as con 


self, and becoming totally disorganised. 
God save the Queen. 
Henry Porttncsr, her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary. 
Dated at Macao, on the Ist day of April, 1842. © 
Government House, Hong-kong, 22d March, 1840. 
Gentlemen,—You are aware that some of the Hong merchants lately paid 


2 visit to Macao, and itis probably by this time known to most of you that the | 


object of that visit was to find out whether the provincial government of Can- 
ton would be allowed to rebuild the Bogue, and other dismantled forts, or to 
erect new ones on this side of the Whampoa anchorage. 

Although I, of course, declined having any sort of intercourse with the 
Hong merchants, I took advantage of the kindness of a friend to let these in- 
dividuals know, in distinct terms, that orders had been long issued to prevent 
poa, and that the consequences of any attempt of the sort would be the re- 
newal of hostilities in the Canton river, the stoppage of trade, and consequent 
distress to the province and city. 

I trust that this warning will have the desired effect, and that matters will 





traband, and supposed to be the production of the West Indies. Now, by the 
improvemants made in the culture and treatment of the cotton in America. more 
especially in the process by which the seed was separated froin the fibre, and 
by the improvements effected by Arkwright and his successors in the spinning 
of it, the supply from America would be as boundless from the former cause as 
| the demand in England from the latter; andthe importance of that trade and 
| manufacture could hardly be overstated, when it was admitted that its resour- 
ices carried England through the crisis of the French revolution (Cheers ) 
| Republicans as they (the Americans) were, there was a much greater affinity 
between America and Great Britain, politically speaking, than between any of 
the European monarchies, or between any two nations on the face of the earth. 
(Cheers ) With the Americans as with the British, liberty was enshrived in the 
constitution; and if the pillars of their monarchy were laid deep in the minds 


throne, the foundations of American liberties rested upon trial by jury, habeas 
corpus, freedom of speech, the liberty of the press, and self government, tem- 
pered by submission to lawful authority. (Cheers) His Excellency conclud- 
ed by expressing the happiness he should feel in being instrumental in cementing 
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the repair of the old, or the erection of any new forts lower down than Wham- | 4Nd the affections of the people, by which they were brought to support the 


be allowed to go on in their present tranquil course ; but I nevertheless think | the best understanding between Engiand and the United States, and resumed 
° : . . | ' at: i »> chee he ; 
it my duty to acquaint you with what has passed, as well as with my resolu- | his seat amid the cheers of the assembly. 


tion, which has been fully approved and confirmed by the experienced judg- 
ment of the senior officer of her Majesty’s navy in the Canton river; and in 


doing so, I would request you individually and collectively to give me the ear- | 


tiest possible notice of any collecting of material, assemblage of workmen, or 
ether apparently defensive (though in reality offensive) preparations that your- 
selves or your agents may perceive on the river below Whampoa. It is super- 
fluous for me to observe that the safety of the shipping and their crews at the 
anchorage imperatively demand every precaution and vigilance, and I feel as- 
sured you will cheerfully aid me in the manner I have pointed out. 
Iam, gentlemen, your most obedient and faithful servant, 
Henry Portineer, her Majesty's Plenipotentiary. 
The Mercantile Community of Hong-kong, Macao, &c. 





ABSTRACT OF THE NEW TARIFF BILL. 

Prohibition to importation of cattle and meat repealed; also in respect to 
fish brought by foreigners, if cleared at a foreign port. 

Turbots of foreign taking not to be landed without entry. 

Tobacco, the produce of Mexico, Columbia, the Continent of South Ameri- 
ca, St. Domingo, or Cuba, may be imported from British possessions in pack- 
ages of 80lbs. weight; and negrohead tobacco, from the United States of 
America, in packages of 150|bs. 

Particular weight and tare of tobacco need not be marked upon each hogs- 
head, &c. 

Separate manifest for tobacco not required. 

Tobacco and other goods not worth the drawback, entered and brought to 
the quays for shipment or drawback, forfeited. 

Foreign goods importing into the United Kingdom of British possessions, 
with names of British makers, forfeited after 5th January, 1843. 

Spirits may come in stone bottles, not exceeding one quart each. 

European silk manufactures may be admitted at Southampton. 

No allowance to be made on sugar damaged on voyage. 

Goods detained for being undervalued, can only be so dealt with in the 
space of seven days in England and ten days in Scotland after final examina- 
tion. ; 

Warehousing bonds to continue in force longer than three years. 

No abatement of duties on account of damage on cantharides, cocoa, coffee, 
pepper, tea, sugar, tobacco, wine, &c., to be made on such when found derelict, 
jetsam, flotsam, or wreck. 

No drawback to be allowed on goods entered out on merchandise or stores, 
which mav be of less value than the amount of drawback claimed. Penalty of 
£200, or treble the amount claimed 

Goods exporting on drawback to give bond for due landing at the place en- 
tered for. 

Wine for officers of the royal navy may be shipped at Liverpool on draw- 
back. 

No books whatever, reprinted abroad from original British publications, al- 
lowed to be imported, except when the copyright has expired. 

Prohibition not to take place unless notice of copyright and date of its expi- 
ration be given to commissioners of customs. 

Goods, the produce of any British possessions abroad (except the territories 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay), not to have the benefit of such unless the 
goods are mentioned in the official documents. 

Lords of the treasury empowered to regulate certificates or produce. 

Timber and wool to be piled at the expense of the importer, so as to enable 
the officers of customs to measure it, and no allowance to be made for inter- 
etices in the pile. 

But deals, battens, boards, and planks may be measured by the piece, and 
taken account of separately. 


Vessels that required licenses as being under 200 tons by the old mode of 


edmeasurement, not to require such if under 170 tons by the new, 


| The remaining toasts of the evening were all suitably introduced and respond 


| ed to. 
eI 
GREAT BRITAIN AND TEXAS. 

The ratifications of the long-pending treaties between Great Britain and 
Texas were exchanged at two o'clock on Tuesday, the 28th inst., by the Earl 
of Aberdeen, plenipotentiary of Great Britain, and the Hon. Ashbel Smith, 
| pleripotentiary of the republic of Texas. 

These treaties are three in number :—a treaty of amity, navigation, and 
commerce,—a treaty undertaking mediation by Great Britain between the re- 
publics of Mexico and ‘Texas,—and a treaty granting reciprocal right of search 
for the suppression of the African slave trade. ‘They were negociated in 1840, 
| and concluded in November of that year by Viscount Palmerston and General 
James Hamilton. ‘The powers to ratify the two first have been a considerable 
time in England, but their completion has been delayed until the ratifications 
of the treaty granting the right of search could be simultaneously exchanged. 

Art. 1.—The republic of Texas agrees that if, by means of the mediation of 
her Britannic Majesty, an unlimited truce shall be established between Mexico 
and Texgs within thirty days after this present convention shall have been 
communicated to the Mexican government by her Britannic Majesty’s mission 
at Mexico, and if within six months from the day on which that communica- 
tion shall have been so made, Mexico shall have concluded a treaty of peace 
with Texas, then and in such case the republic of ‘Texas will take upon itself 
a portion, amounting to one million pounds sterling, of the capital of the fo- 
reign debt contracted by the republic of Mexico before the Ist of February 
1835. 

Art. 2.—The manner in which the capital of one million pounds sterling of 


republic of Mexico to the republic of ‘Texas shall be settled hereafter by spe 
cial agreement between the republic of Texas and the republic of Mexico, 
under the mediation of her Britannic Majesty. 





Suntinary 


The Hon. Adolphus A. Kennedy, youngest son of the late Earl and Coun- 
tess of Cassilis, grandson of the Marquis of Ailsa, and brother to the present 
earl, died at Montrose, N.B., last week 





Private accounts from Beyrout are of the 10th ult. Affairs were again threat 
ening to assume a serious appearance in Syria, and an apprehension was enter 
tained that a general rising would shortly take place in the mountain. On the 
8th Emir Abdalla, with his two sons, sought refuge on board an English frigate, 
sooner than subscribe to a declaration contrary to his conscience. On the 9th 
the Seraskier Mustapha and Izzet Pasha waited in person on Col. Rose, to de- 
mand the surrender of the Emir. The Colonel having returned a formal refusal 
to this application, a warm discussion ensued, and the Pashas went so far as to 
say that they would carry him off by force. The Colonel replied to them with 
a sneer, pointing to the frigate, ‘* He is there, take him if you can.” In the 
morning of the 10th, twelve Sheiks, all related to the family of Shabab, likewise 
retired on board the same frigate, having been informed that they would be ar 
rested in the course of the day. Several others who did not avail themselves of 
the caution were actually apprehended. The Turks had arranged a plot for 
seizing by a coup de main the Catholic patriarch of Lebanon. 

The death of the Earl of Leicester (Thomas William Coke), of Holkham, 
Norfolk, took place on Thursday morning at his seat, Longford-hall, in the 
county of Derby. 

The Countess Dowager of Galloway died on Thursday, at her residence, 
Rutland-gate, Hyde-park, in her 68th year. 

Lord James Townsend died on Tuesday last at Hutton Lodge, Yorkshire, 
the seat of his nephew, Henry Darling, Esq., in the 57th year of his age. 








be found in the mysterious | 





foreign debt, mentioned in the preceding article, shall be transferred from the | 


— 

The Court of Hanover has rejected the proposition of the British government 
for the modification of the state duties. 

_ The death of the Right Hon Sir William Alexander took place at his man- 
sion, in Grosvenor-square, on Wednesday afternoon, in his 88th year. 

Major-General Sir William Warre, late commandant at Chatham, has been 
selected by Lord Hill for the command of the northern district of England, in 
succession to Sir William Gomm, ag a governor and commander-in-chief 
of the Mauritius. Captain Henry Dalrymple Fanshawe, of the 12th Foot, is 
to be Sir William's aide-de-camp. 

The Earl of Shannon has sent in his resignation as Deputy-Lieutenant of 
the county of Cork. 

His Excellency Edward Everett, the American Minister, attends the instal- 
lation of the Duke of Northumberland, as chancellor, at Cambridge. 

The Earl of Rosse has been chosen President of the British Association for 
the ensuing year. ‘The period of the next meeting is fixed for August, 1843, 
at Cork. Grants amounting to £3,338 were made for various scientific pur- 
poses. 

Seventeen private soldiers of the French army, in Bonaparte’s time, by their 
bravery and talents, raised themselves to the following distinguished stations : 
—Two became Kings, two Princes, nine Dukes, two Field-Marshals, and two 
Generals 

A vacancy has been caused in the representation of Buckinghamshire, by the 
death of Sir W. L. Young. Mr. W. E. Fitzmaurice has come forward as a 
conservative candidate. 

The nuptials of Lady Elizabeth de Rede Ginkle, only daughter of the late 
Earl of Athlone, and the Hon. Capt. Frederick Villiers, son of the Earl of Jer- 
sey, are to be solemnised in the course of the week after next. 

Lieut-General Sir Wm. Parker Carrol, K.C.H., formerly of the 18th, or 
Royal Irish Regiment, and late in command of the troops iu the western (Ath- 
lone) district, on Saturday morning expired at his residence, Tulla-house, Ne- 
nagh, after a short illness. 

It is expected that the Queen and Prince Albert will visit the Earl of War- 
wick, at his magnificent baronial residence, at the close of the season in town. 

The King of Prussia has become a subscriber to the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society. His Majesty sent a donation of 100/., and has announced his in- 
tention of paying an annual subscription of 25/. to the society. 

It is understood that government has determined to allow the grinding of 
foreign corn in bond for the manufacture of biscuit to be sent abroad for govern- 
ment use. 





Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has taken Rothsay Castle, at High Cliff, 
near Christchurch, Hants, the seat of Lord Stuart de Rothsay, for three 
months. 

Lieutenant General Baron Marulay, one of the most distinguished officers 
under Napoleon, died a few days ago. In the course of his campaigns he was 
wounded nineteen times, and had twenty-six horses shot under him. 

The Irish Executive have suspended Mr. Lawrence, C. Smyth, and Capt. 
de Ruvynes, the magistrates at Ennis, until the decision of the legal tribunal, 
before which such cases must be tried, shall be made known. Mr. Smyth being 
a stipendiary is to continue in the receipt of his salary. 

We understand the preliminaries of a marriage are settled between the Lady 
Mildred A. C. H. Cecil, eldest daughter of the Marquis of Salisbury, and Alex- 
ander J. Beresford Hope, M.P. 

A gentleman employed by government has, it is said, in ascending the river 
Juba, in Africa, fallen in with a considerable tract of country, inhabited by a 
curious race of pigmies, not exceeding four feet in height, with very curious 
views of religion and government, and exactly resembling the type of Hero- 
dotus. 

Major-General H. P. Lewis, R. M., died at Stonehouse, near Plymouth, on 
Monday week, in his 75th year. 

I'rederick Yates, the popular performer and manager of the 


delphi, died 
on the 21st ult , at London. 


» 
The King and Queen of the Be 


lgians arrived, on a visit to her Majesty, on 
the 20th ult 


They are expected to leave this week. 

It is reported that Lady Caroline Townley, sister to the Earl of Sefton, has 
recently becume a convert to the doctrines of 
her first communion 


the church of Rome, and made 

Mr. Alderman Hooper and Mr. Pilcher are the newly-elected Sheriffs of Lon- 
don and Middlesex. 

At the alum works belonging to the Marquis of Normanby, in Yorkshire, a 
discovery has just been made which is likely to supersede the use of indigo in 
dying cloth and other fabrics, and which promises to be a source of consider- 
able wealth to the Noble Marquis. 

Two new bishoprics are about to be formed by the committee appointed for 
that purpose, viz., one in New Brunswick, which, with a population of 156,000, 
will have an endowment of £1,200 per annum; and another in South Austra- 
lia, with £1,000 per annum. 

A formal communication has been made to Colonel Barnett from the Pasha 
of Egypt, thatthe trade of the next cotton crops would be free, and all would 
from that time be at liberty to purchase them throughout Egypt. 

Cooke, the equestrian, has been again unfortunate. On Monday week, his 
circus, at Clasgow, was destroyed by fire ; and though his stud were saved, a 
considerable portion of his valuable wardrobe was destroyed. He is partly 
covered by insurance 

The Election Committee for Norwich have declared that the Marquis of 
Douro and Mr. Benjamin Smith, having the largest number of legal votes upon 
the poll, were duly elected, and ought to have been returned at the election as 
representatives to serve forthe city of Norwich. 

Pierre Joseph Dumont, who acted as guide and interpreter to Marshal Bour- 
mont in the expedition against Algiers, died in Parison Wednesday, in the 
88th year of his age. Dumont had been a slave in Africa during 34 years,when 
he was restored to liberty by Lord Exmouth in 1819. He was, at his own re- 
quest, attached to Marshal Bourmont’s army in 1830 Reduced in his old age 
to the greatest misery, he was obliged to have recourse to public charity, and 
terminated his long and agitated career in the hospital Necker 

A Berlin letter states that the police ordonnance, interdicting smoking 
in the streets or public promenades in that capital, produced on the 8th ultimo 
a scene of great disurder. As the good people of Berlin are great smokers, 
many have been arrested and punished for violating this injunction, and on the 
day above mentioned some people who were smoking near the Hamburg gate 
were also taken into custody. Upon this the populace assembled, and rescued 
them. A reinforcement of the guard was sent for, and these were assailed with 
stones and other missiles, which was continued until a stronger military force 
was called in and cleared the streets 

Accident to the Marquis and Marchioness of Waterford.—On Saturday, the 
25th ult., the marquis was driving his bride in the grounds of Curraghmore,when 
one of the horses of his pheton, stung by a hornet, ran away, with his yoke-fel- 
low, and the riders were thrown out. The Marquis was unhurt; but the lady 
suffered a slight contusion of the brain, and a severe contusion on her left 
The most exaggerated reports reached Dublin ; where, as well as in the 
immediate neighbourhood, the most lively interest was excited ; the recent 


side. 


| nuptials of the pair, the marquis’s kindness—he had just forgiven his tenants a 





whole year’s reut—and the engaging demeanour of the bride, were circum- 
stances which gave more than usual interest to the accident. From the latest 
accounts it appears that the marchioness is recovering by slow degrees. 

The West India Mail Boats.—The United Service Gazette, announces that 
the losses of the company some time past, have not fallen far short of £1,000 
per diem, that the contractors have solicited the admiralty to relieve them from 
their responsibilities, that it is likely the Admiralty will purchase the boats,and 
that in the course of the next two months the entire service will be placed un- 
der the direction of the Board. 

Sir Joseph Littledale, a retired judge, exnired on Sunday last, at his resi- 
dence in Bedford-square, London, in his 75th year. 

Rebuilding of Hamburg.—The senate of Hamburg bave prepared a volumi- 
nous plan. to be submitted to the Burghershaft, for repairing the injury done by 
the late fire. They propose that a committee shall be appointed, consisting of 
five of their own body and fourteen of the Burghershaft, to revise a scheme 
already arranged by the senate, as follows. A state loan is to be raised, not 
exceeding 32,000,000 marcs banco, equal to 40,000,000 marks currency. 
The houses burned down are estimated at 42,000,000 marks currency ; but 
the remains are valued at 2,000,000 marks currency. ‘The loan is to be raised 
abroad. ‘The interest on it is to be provided for by atax of | percent. on the 
insured value of all the houses in town, which will raise 1,800,000 marks ban- 
co : the ground-tax (170,000 marks) is to be abolished, as etherwise the im- 
post on houses would be too heavy ; and to make up forthe deficiency in the 
ordinary revenue, the income and property tax of 1836 will be renewed at a 
double rate ; income under 400 marks will be exempt, from 400 to 1,000 will 
pay three marks, above 1,000 will pay four marks ; and the import duty } per 
cent., and export duty 1-8 per cent., are to be paid in banco instead of curren- 
cy. Of the 100,000 devoted to road making, 60,000 will be converted to state 
purposes. The plan for rebuilding the town contemplates a great improvement 
in the disposal of the streets ; and the conflagration has pointed out defects in 
the style of building—as wooden pipes and gutters. 
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The Weather and the Crops.—From all parts of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land we hear of copious falls of rain, accompanied with thunder and lightning, 
after a long continuance of warm weather. The crops are said to be forward 
and promising, and through them, in some places, rapidly improving, and giving 
fair reason to expect, if not an abundant harvest, at least an average one of 
corn, potatoes, and hay. 

Bank of England.—In the Gazette of Tuesday last we have the return of 
the quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of Eng- 
land, for the three months from the 29th of March to the 18th ult. Compared 
with the three months from the Ist of March to the 21st of May, the circula- 
tion is now 17,795,000/. against 17,536,000/., being an increase of 259, 0001. 
The deposits are now 8,011,000/. against 8,045,000/ , being a decrease of 
34,000/., and making the total of the liabilities 25,806,000/. The securities 
are 21,181,000/. against 21,366,000/., being a decrease of 185,000/.; the bul- 
lion is 7,320,000/. against 7,0%32,000/., being an increase of 288,000, and 
making the total of the assets 28,501,000/. The surplus or rest is now 2,695,- 
0001, against 2,817,000/., being a decrease, during the first month, of 
122,000/. 

Discovery in Australia—A discovery has been made lately in the northern 
part of Australiaof anew river. The inhabitants were stated to be neither 
numerous nor troublesome. The temperature varied from 52 to 82, and as 
this was in the mid-winter month of July, 40 feet above the level of the sea, it 
is easy to see that the summer heat would be oppressive to European constitu- 
tions. Nothing else, however, could be expected in the parallel of 18°. The 
whole distance across that immense island or continent, from the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria on the north, where the Albert disembogues itself, to Spencer's Gulf 
on the south, is about 900 miles, of which 300 miles have been explored north- 
ward from Adelaide by Mr. Eyere. The Albert admits of tracing nearly 100 
miles in a direction to the south so that there remains still about 500 to ex- 
plore. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 23, 1842. 


By the arrival of the Acadia we are in possession of our regular files to the 
Ath, and, through the kindness of Messrs. Wilmer and Smith, with the London 
‘Times of the 5th inst. 

We regret exceedingly that we have to record another instance of an at- 
tempt on the life of our beloved sovereign ; and although the present attempt 
is to be classed amongst the ridiculous scenes which are occasionally encoun- 
tered in this life, still it must cause in the hearts of Hex Majesty’s subjects 
farther anxiety on her account. We trust however that from all such attempts 
her Majesty will be in future exempt, and the British character regain that 
lustre, which these events have so materially tended to destroy. 

The details of this attempt are as follows :— 

‘Tt appears that the royal cortege was returning on Sunday from the Chapel 
Royal, in St. James's, to Buckingham Palace, a deformed youth presented and 
snapped an old rusty pistol at the carriage in which her Majesty was seated 
He was seized by another youth who wrested the weapon from his hand, but 
the policeman in attendance refused to take him in charge, believing it to be 
a hoax, on which he was permitted to escape. He was apprehended in the 
course of the day, when it was discovered that he had recently and repeatedly 
been heard to say that he admired the conduct of Francis, and regretted tnat 
he had not succeeded in his attempt ; that Francis was a brave fellow, and he 
w.shed he had been in Francis’s place, for he would do for the Queen; that 
he had a prime air-gun and pistol, and he would use them in the same cause 
The pistol had an old flint lock, with screw and rifle barrel. Upon detaching 
the barrel, which was done with some difficulty, from the screw having become 
excecdingly rusty, owing to its long disuse, there were found in it a portion 
of very coarse powder, a piece ol tobacco-pipe, and some paper wadding “9 

With that noble generosity, characteristic of Her Majesty, the Queen has 
Whether this 
liberality will meet with its just reward, time only will determine. It ap- 


been graciously pleased to spare the life of the youth Francis. 





pears, however, that there still exists a doubt that the pistol was loaded with a 
destructive substance. He asserts that he did not intend to injure her Majesty, | 
but did it with a view to get provided with a home for life, similar to that of 
Oxford 


not a hardened criminal, he will have an opportunity of realizing by industry 


He will be transported for life to a penal settlement, when, if he is 


that which he hoped to obtain by so cruel, unmanly, and diabolical a project. 


The news from India and China will be found in detail under its proper head. 
There it will be seen that General Pollock had joined Sir R. Sale at Jellalabad, 


r 


re-establishing on his march the authority of Thomas Khan Sullpoora. Gene- 


ral England had re-united troops, forced the passes, and joined General Nott at 


Candahar. Captain M‘Kenzie had arrived at Jellalabad, with offers from Ak- 
bar Khan to release his prisoners on conditions 





The death of Shah Soojah is 
also confirmed ; he fell by the hand of Zemaun Khan, brother to Dost Mo 
hammed. These are all interesting and important events, and we trust the 
forerunner of that intelligence which will declare the supremacy of British power | 
in Affzhanistan. 

An enormous sum, it is stated, has been demanded for the ransom of the 
Cabul prisoners. 
with, that no impediment will retard the march of our troops to restore Ghuz 
nee and Cabul, and avenge the slaughter committed by the cruel and ferocious 
Affghans. 

It is stated that the prisoners are treated with considerable kindness. Ge- 
neral Elphinstone is reported to have died on the 23d of April 

The accounts from China are interesting. On the 18th of March the Chi- 
nese, 10,000 or 12,000 strong, tried to retake Ningpo, while another force at- 
tacked Chinghae. In both instances they were repulsed with considerable loss 
Che details will be found under the proper head 

Of ParLiAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE we observe that in the House or Lorps, 
on the 21st ult., the adjourned debate on the third reading of the Income Tax 


Bill was resumed. ‘The Marquis of Clanricarde moved that the bill be read a 


third time that day three months, when the same was negatived by 99 to 28. | 


And on the 30th, the Earl of Mountcashel drew the attention of the House to 
the vast number of emigrants from Great Britain and America to Canada, and 
asked if the government would guarantee the fulfilment of the pledge given by 
the House of Assembly, in 1841, to execute certain public works in Canada? 
The Duke of Wellington said there was no intention on the part of the govern- 
ment to depart from any of the pledges given on the subject referred to 

In the House of Commons, on the 21st ult., on the motion for going into 
committee on the Poor Law Amendment Bill, Colonel Sibthorp moved that 
the committee be postponed for three months. Sir R. Peel declared that the 
measure was the measure of her Majesty’s government ; he gave his cordial 
support to the bill. The amendment was rejected by 219to 48. Mr. Ferrand 
moved its adjournment for a week. Negatived by 275 to 18. 

On the 22d, the Commons went into committee on Lord Ashlk y's bill res- 
pecting the mines and collieries. ‘The noble lord made many interesting state- 
ments, showing the acceptance the bill had met with from the operative miners, 
and their employers as well. His lordship had made one alteration in the bill 
he proposed to limit the labour of children in mines from between nine to thir- 
teen years of age to three days in the week, instead of exc luding it altogether 
until the age of thireten. 

On the 23d Mr. Ainsworth gave notice that before the Mines and Collieries 
Bill again came before the House he should move for the appointment of a se- 
lect committee to inquire how far the non-employment of boys under thirteen 
years of age would increase the distress of the labouring classes. H. J. Baillie 
moved for copies of the correspondence of Sir Alexander Burnes with the Go- 
vernor-General of India,during his mission to Cabul, in the year 1837 and 1838, 
with other documents connected with the occupation of Affghanistan. The 
honourable gentleman and Mr. D'Israeli severely attacked the Indian policy of 
the late Government, which was defended by Sir John Hobhouse, Lord Palm- 
erston and Lord John Russell. Sir Robert Peel objected to the production of 
the papers moved for, on the ground that it would be inconvenient to the public 
service. Mr. Baillie then wished to withdraw his motion,but Mr. Hume press- 
ed it to a division, when it was lost by a majority of 75 to9. The following 
resolution was, on the motion of Mr. W. E. Gladstone, agreed to in committee 
on the Customs’ Duties Bill,—*t That it is expedient to permit foreign wheat 
to be delivered, under certain regulations, from the warehouse or the ship duty 
free, upon a substitution into the warehouse, or the delivery for exportation of 
equivalent qualities of flour and biscuit.” 


4 | 
On the 24th Mr. Lawson moved that the Poor Law Amendment Bil! be di- | 





moved that, considering the distress of the nation, and the little time there was 
for consideration, it was expedient to adopt temporary measures, and postpone 
the consideration of the Poor Law Amendment Bill until next session. Mr. 
Roebuck supported the bill, but attacked ministers for allowing it to be suppo- 
sed during the last election, that they would repeal it. Sir Robert Peel ex- 
pressed the determination of government to carry the measure as it stood. Mr. 
Fielden moved the adjournment of the debate. Motion lost by 297 to 29. Sir 
Charles Napier then repeated the motion for an adjournment, which was agreed 
to, Sir Robert Peel remarking that the reponsibility of the obstruction thus 
caused to the progress of the public business would rest on the honourable 
gentleman opposite. 

On the 27th, the debate on the Poor Law Amendment Act was resumed. 
Mr. Fielden spoke at length against the bill, but the house dividing, the num- 
bers were—for Mr. Duncombe’s amendment 37, against it 156, majority 119. 
Mr. Wakley moved the postponement of the first clause of the bill; for 74, 
against 206. Mr. B. Wood moved that the words ‘assistant commissioners ” 
be left out ; for 45, against 228. The new Tariff Bill was read a third time. 

On the 29th, Sir Robert Peel disclaimed any responsisility on the part of 
government for acts done by the Turkish government, except where this go- 
vernment had been bona fide a party to engagements. ‘The five powers, how- 
ever, were acting in unison; and all must see that it was the policy of the 
Turkish government to administer the government of Syria in a lenient spirit. 
He did not abandon the hope that the appointment of Omar Pasha (a renegade 
Christian, whose rule is hateful to the Christians of Syria) would be only tem- 
porary ; and that the Albanian troops, if not withdrawn altogether, would at 
least be confined to the coast, as he was assured they had been. 

On the Ist instant, members were occupied with a discussion on the state 
of the country. The distress was generally admitted to be overwhelming. 
The debate was adjourned till Monday, when Mr. Bannerman was to move 
for the Crown to have power during the recess to relax the corn laws, if such 
relaxation should be rendered necessary. 

The accounts from all parts of the country respecting the prospects of the 
harvest are of the most cheering description. The rains have been moderately 
copious in every direction, and vegetation, which on the light soils was in many 
places feeling the effect of the drought, with some severity, has already got an 
extraordinary stimulus. Ifthe weather continues equally propitious, we shall 
have the wheat harvest on the average a fortnight to three weeks earlier than 
last year. 

There appears to be no foundation for the report of the dangerous illness of 
Sir Robert Peel, as mentioned in a daily paper yesterday. We find him in his 
place in the House of Commons on Friday the Ist inst., and there is no men- 
tion of his illness in any of the daily papers up to the 5th inst., when the 
steamer left England. 

Money Market.—London, 5th July, 1842. With an improvement in price 
of nearly one quarter per cent., the English stocks maintained a firm 
appearance all yesterday, the news from India inspiring the Jobbers with 
confidence to operate upon a depressed market for a rise, by which movement 
the easiness of money was considerably assisted. Consols for the account 
were last quoted 911-2 to 5.8; 3 per Cents, Reduced, 917-8 to 92; Bank 
Stock, 166 to 167; Exchequer-Bills, upon which 2d. per diem interest is paid, 
433. to 45s. premium ; and those upon which 2 1-4d. is paid, 46s, to 48s. pre- 
inium. 





It is truly gratifying to perceive the cordiality of feeling which prevails, in 
the most enlightened British circles,—though in truth the remark is equally 
applicable to all circles in England—on all matters which relate to the citizens 
of America, and her public functionaries. This is particularly observable ia 
the case of the Hon. E. Everett, the American Minister to England. His Ex- 
cellency was at Manchester, participating in the proceedings of the British 
Association, and was received with every testimonial of respect which the in- 
habitants of the place or the members of the institution were able to evince to- 
wards him. Mr. Everett was present at the annual dinner of the members, and 
the customary honours were rendered to him in the most enthusiastic manner. 
In another place we have given the speech of the Chairman, prefacing the 
toast, and Mr. Everett’s reply. They are both in excellent taste, and will 
doubtless be read here with satisfaction. His Excellency was likewise honour- 
ed, during his sojourn in Manchester, with a public address from a numerous 


| body of Merchants, Manufacturers, Traders, and others, to whom he returneda 


suitable and much-approved reply. 

Lord Morpeth —We observe by the Court Journal of the 18th of June, that 
the Earl and Countess of Carlisle have received letters from their son, which an- 
nounce that he will return to England about the end of August. His lordship 
is now in Canada, having made a very extensive tour upon this continent, 
where his amiable and unassuming manners, together with his kind and friend- 
ly disposition, has endeared him to every body, His lordship has we believe, 
twice visited the Falls of Niagara, and on one of these visits, inscribed on an 
album kept there, the beautiful lines which will be found in another part of 
our paper. They do honour to him as a man, a poet, and a Briton. 


Cuba.—A pamphlet entitled ‘ Cuadro Analitico del comercio, navegacion 
y rentas de la Isla de Cuba en el ano de 1841,” has been received. 
By this pamphlet we have much pleasure in observing that both the imports 


It is to be hoped that the terms, if possible, will be complied | and exports of Cuba have increased during the last year ; the statistics are in- 


teresting, and although we cannot enter lengthily into them, we extract the 
following for general information :— 


Importations, .......... ph aadesesaacanabecd $25,081.408 4 
Exportations,...-... i had ecntuha ae wee--- 26,774,614 4} 
Difference in favour of Exportation,......... 1,693,206 0} 
Total amount for 1841,.................. .- $51,856,023 0} 
“ “ ‘“ 1840,. OP ee Te ee 50,641,972 & 5 
Increase in 1841,......- iueusdeee eeu ies 1,214,050 3 
Value of Sugar exported, ..............- --- $11,613,798 3 
“« & Coffee -. -antaehebaenechnd ais 1,426,024 4 


4,505,490 
The proportions in which the produce of Cuba and other articles of com- 


“6 Copper ore, “ ace ccce cece cccece 


merce have been exported in 1841, are as follow :— 














Products of the Sugar Cane, ........ 2... ...----0---0 48 
Copper, ....... RPE: Sere anion ahaa eens ie 16 8 
I. 6.600.60-00-6086 cednncsetastebas 6% ee caeenae 76 
Ce ons ok Race wade RKO Abbe O 44S BOSE 4066040080 5 6 
Productions, (various),....... Ss acsdbhidehan eacmnasne 5 
83 
Foreign Produetions,.............-. bususbeanenau ass 13 
PHOCIIES TROBE, oc s 500660600006 608 peeeheew exceed 4 
100 
The Ports, and amount of Commerce appertaining to each, are as follow :— 
NRG co sb Secaene ee $32,788,170 ,, 
Santiago de Cuba, ............-..2... — 8,625,053 2} 
} ED, c cients sé anen Cond 64teGOH Jenene 6,370,092 44 
NN. occu kann t060664006s00 260046008 - 2,100,232 6} 
| Cienfuegos, ...........-. eer stominache 795,105 6 
| Manzanillo, .............-...-- one ddtafe Bre 290,536 6 


289,170 7t 
258,421 9 
167,751 1 
117,992 54 


Gibara, 
Nuevitas, 
Baracoa, 
Sta Cruz 





Sancti- Espiritu, petdesh eee neenses eee 40,133 5 
Remedios, ee se stetiblia te are ee 13,362 4 
ede cccsasseessesesctsccuteeuséun 51,856,023 4 


The Amounts received for Duties and Taxes are as follows :— 
On Imports, $5,943,819 6 
On Exports, 1,322,644 7} 
For Taxes, 4,650,835 2 





Total in 1841,.... a accmeeedes Pe 11,917.299 74 
Total in 1840,........ atiehbiah tas acca abne 11,669,402 
SUNN okkv aids wee cweneee Pere $247,897 7} 


A communication, on the Interior Navigation between Lakes Huron and 


wided into two parts. Sir James Graham said, there was no excuse for such a | Ontario, appears in our columns this day, which we trust will not be overlooked 


factious opposition, and Mr. Lawson withdrew his motion, Mr. T, Duncombe The advantages which such a communication, via, Lakes Simcoe, Balsam, Stu:- 









geon and Rice, and down the River Trent, would afford to the Agriculturists 
of those districts, and the immediate employment in the execution of the work 
which would be given to the immensity of Immigrants who have already arri- 
ved this season in Canada, are so fully alluded to, that we need not comment 
on them farther. We shall be most happy to learn that the subject has claim- 
ed the attention of the Government, when we doubt not that the anticipations of 
the writer will be realized. 
I> We have to acknowledge the receipt of ‘A Subscriber” from Havana, 
in which is furnished a copy of a letter, translated from the Spanish, written 
(it appears) from London, which appeared in the “El Catolico,” published in 
Spain. 

However zealous the writer may be, for converts to the Catholic Church, 
and a “‘ brilliant return of the forlorn flock to the centre of unity” we have 
not the least hesitation in saying, he will be doomed to disappointment. That 
the Romish Church has of late made powerful efforts, in establishing semina- 
ries and erecting chapels throughout England and Scotland, and have occa- 
sionally added some hapless maiden to the number of the “ Sisters of Charity ”’ 
is most certain ; and that she may even reckon upon some who are deeply 
engaged inthe Pusey disputes ; still, we apprehend that few will leave the 
Established Church, to become members of the Catholic Church, and the wri- 
ter may be assured that the Heads of the Church will keep a wary eye on the 
progress which, it is said, Catholicism is making in our Universities. 

The anecdote of Dr. Newman, is a good one, and we shall reserve it fora 
future opportunity. 
*,* We are able to announce that a grand Match at Cricket will be played 
on the St. George’s Cricket Ground, near this city, on Thursday the 4th Au- 
gust next,between the members of the Club ofthe northern and of the southern 
sections of England. The wickets will be pitched at 9 o'clock, and play will 
be commenced at 10 o’clock precisely. It is intended to make ita grand 
field-day ; ladies, friends of the members, will be especially accommodated, a 
committee having been appointed for that purpose, and every thing which can 
tend to shew the estimation in which this noble British sport is held will be se- 
dulously attended to. We presume that if the Warspite or any other of H. B. 
Majesty’s vessels should be in port at the time, the captain and officers will be 
invited to be present at the national sport. 











Having always been the warm advocates of the maniy and noble English 
game of Cricket we were delighted to see the following paragraph in a re- 
cent Toronto Journal : 


Cricket.—It affords us sincere gratification to learn that a vigorous move- 
ment has been made towards restoring our Cricket Club to its former palmy 
condition. Through the liberality of the proprietor of the Cricket ground, 
the Club has been relieved of a debt which like an incubus, has so long op- 
pressed it, and we hear there is every prospect of the Club's commencing the 
season free of incumbrances and with decent supplies in hand to meet future 
expenditures, as for instance a match with the New York Club! A play day 
we are informed is to be held on Saturday, when it is hoped that not only 
cricket players will muster in force so as to insure a good beginning ; but that 
all who love cricket for the sake of the country to which it belongs, will encou- 
rage the Club by their presence and support.—Toronto Herald, June 30. 

The remark with respect to the New York Club has probably reference to a 
return match which was in some sort promised to the members of our St. 
George’s Cricket Club of this city, who went two summers ago to play a friend- 
ly match at Toronto. A still more recent Toronto journal reports that a match 
has been played at Toronto between the Thornhill Club and eleven of the U. 
C. College Club, which terminated in favour of the former by nine wickets. 
rhe College Club, however, had the disadvantage of Mr. Phillpotts’ absence 
during their own first innings, and during the first innings of the Thornhill 
Club, which of course was a serious drawback to their chance of success. We 
are glad to perceive that the parties are now fairly a-field, and we may yet hope 
tosee our Torontonian friends on the St. George’s Ground, before the season 
comes to a close 

INTERIOR NAVIGATION BETWEEN LAKES ONTARIO AND 

HURON. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 

Sir,—Immediately subsequent to the extraordinary immigrations of 1831 and 
1832, Sir J. Colborne, then Lieut.-Governor of Upper Canada, directed the at- 
tention of the Legislature to the opening up the line of waters connecting Lake 
Huron with Lake Ontario, through Lake Simcoe, the chain of smaller lakes in the 
rear of the Newcastle district, and the river Trent, with a view of affording 
employment to the poorer immigrants, and presenting a wider field for the in- 
dustry and enterprize of the more wealthy. This line,which never fails to en- 
gross the attention of any thinking person who has studied the map of Canada, 
has since Sir J. Colborne’s time been most shamefully neglected ; at present, of 
its capabilities for improvement, of the great resources of the country it inter- 
sects, of what even has already been done, a general ignorance prevails. The 
enlightened and paternal Lord Seaton (Sir J. Colborne) who so long and so 
happily held the reins of Government in Upper Canada, was at all hazards de- 
termined to have this navigation completed, and in order to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with every part, he in person made a thorough inspec- 
tion, performing the journey through in a bark canoe. At his recommendation 
the Parliament of 1835 granted the sum of £70,000 for the river Trent, and 
£16 000 for the back Lakes,which latter sum has done much by opening a stretch 
of 80 miles. The former sum of £70,000 will be an entire loss to the country 
unless the Trent navigation be completed. Mr. Baird, an able engineer,drew up 
a long report on the capabilities of this section of the country, which was sub- 
mitted to the Legislature and highly approved, and all things wore an aspect so 
favourable that several young men of considerable capital were induced to lo- 
cate themselves at different points. Suddenly, however, a new state of things 
ensued, new ideas arose with the new Government, the Trent and Huron navi- 
gation bill was laid on the shelf, and the locks and dams already made or in 
progress, have been suffered to go out of repair to the incredible loss of the 
country ; and this, which nature has intended should be the fairest portion of 
Canada, is in danger of relapsing into its primitive state. In his report Mr. 
Baird dwells long on the great advantages which would result from so import- 
ant a work ; there are many, however, so obvious as to strike even the most un- 
observant. Inexhaustible forests of virgin timber of the finest quality, which 
stretch themselves along these splendid waters,would be immediately available 
for market. An immense tract of the finest country,now belonging for the most 
part to Government, and in a state of nature, would be opened direct to the 
Montreal Markets, for produce could be shipped at any point from Lake Huron 
to Montreal without once breaking bulk. ‘The Marmora iron works would again 
be put into activity. To these advantages, again, an ever increasing traffic from 
the Western States of the Union would be entailed upon the Province, bringing 
with it a proportionally increasing revenue. It may be asserted without fear of 
contradiction that the principal part of the trade of Indiana, Michigan, and 
Huron, would pass by this route, for by it the distance from Chicago to New 
York even, would be diminished no less than 500 miles. To the enter- 
prising genius of the United States this fact has appeared in a light so 
elear, that a company residing in the Union some time ago proposed to 
the British Government to perform the entire work upon a guarantee 
of the exclusive right to all tolls and water privileges for seven years. 
And though for obvious reasons the offer was rejected by the Home Go- 
vernment, yet the province has aright to expect that some assistance should 
be afforded by that Government to carry into execution a work of such immense 
importance ~ All these considerations, however important, sink into compara- 
tive insignificance, when the entire route,in conjunction with the Rideau canal, 
is viewed, as a great national undertaking by which the British Government 
would ensure through the midst of her North American possessions, a naviga- 
tion free from the accidents of steam and tempest, and equally secure from all 
possible annoyance from an enemy ; and this appears even of greater moment, 
since it has been declared by the Home Government to be their intention, in 
case of a future war, not to defend the large lakes. Penetanguishene would be 
inseparably connected with (Juebec, and while her wooden walls maintain Great 
Britain mistress of the world of waters, Quebec, second alone to Gibraltar in 
strength, is as inseparably connected with Great Britain. As all these public 
works undertaken at the instance of the provincial legislature are paid for out of 
the proceeds from the sale of Wild Lands, no doubt exists but that the increas- 
ed value and the speedy sale of Lands along the line would very soon more 
than repay the entire outlay, not to mention the monies re ceived from tolls, 
which, upon the completion of the line, would doubtless be very considerable. 
Many meetings were held at different points the last summer, in order to press 
this work upon the particular attention of the present Government of Canada, 

yut Mr. Rillaly has unfortunately not seen fit to recommend a larger grant than 
£50,000, and that not exclusively for the navigation, a part being appropriated 
for plank roads to join different sections, which would be of no use whatever ; 
ndeed the whole body of the people are against such a misapplication of funds, 
which ought all to be entirely laid out in opening up this most important, but 














hitherto neglected, line of inland navigation. ‘ 
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Che Drama. 


Park Theatre—This house closed on Wednesday week, with the Fare- 
wel! benefit of Mr. Buckstone. The career of this gentleman and of Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam, in America, is for the present ended; it has not been 
of so profitable a nature in New York as might have been anticipated, 
but we understand that they were both much more successful in the south. 
Of the lady it is due to her to say that she is an artist of uncommon talents 
and great versatility. She excels chiefly in extravaganza, but some of her per- 
formances in the old comedy are rare gems ; for instance her Miss Peggy, in 
“‘ The Country Girl,” is a rich piece of acting ; so also is her Widow Brady, 
and so likewise would have been her Widow Cheerly,if she had not wilfully per- 
verted it, and made it an isolated Scotch character, instead of one of general 
application. But although an artist may possess great versatility, it is dan- 
gerous to use that quality in an unlimited manner, and we fear that this is a 
fault committed too largely by Mrs. Fitzwilliam, who nightly and every night 
plays extravagances of English, Scotch, Irish, French, and Italian, in the va- 
rious réles of drama, opera, ballet, peeress, chambermaid, male, female, young 
and old. All these are good, but by not husbanding her resources, and by deal- 
ing out her qualities with too liberal a hand, she has diminished their value in 
the market. This is her fault as a Star, but in English engagements the ma- 
nagers will know how to keep these things within bounds. She is a truly cle- 
ver actress, and prosperity go with her. 

Of Mr. Buckstone we do not wish to say anything unnecessarily harsh, but 
our praise of him must be qualified. He is an ingenious concocter of lively 
farces, in which the incidents are greatly exaggerated, and human nature not 4 
little caricatured. But his pieces when well cast are generally found to be 
pleasing. Be it observed, however, that Mr. Buckstone cannot act ; we scarce- 
ly consider him endurable ; his enunciation is neither that of a comic actor, a 
farceur, nor of any interlocutor who is compos mentis : his style of utterance 
is clearly sui generis, and on this account it is listened to patiently ; the thing 
isa curiosity. Mr. Buckstone made a brief farewell speech in which he be- 
trayed some feeling of disappointment, and he did not give the slightest intima- 
tion of a return to this country at any future time. 

Bowery Theatre.—At present there is both considerable theatrical strength 
at this house, and extraordinary attraction of a peculiar character. With re- 
gard to the former we perceive the name of Mr. J. Wallack, Jun., concerning 
whom we long ago prognosticated that if he did not rise to considerable emi- 
nence in his profession it would be entirely his own fault. The elements of a 
good actor he undoubtedly possessed, and, subsequent to our expressed antici- 
pations concerning him he continued steadily to improve. Since then, we be- 
lieve, he has been south, and west, and north, and in every direction which the 
wayward freaks of fortune—so remarkably incidental to the Theatrical corps, 
and—the condition of the drama for some time back, have impelled upon him. 
The provincial journals have spoken highly of him, and we hear that he is now 
a “card” at this house. This last we can well believe, for the reasons we 
have given, but have not yet had opportunity to judge for ourselves. The 
other attraction is termed in the bills the ‘‘ Monstre Paul’’ alluding to his 
amazing physical strength, which, according to popular report surpasses all be- 
It must be some- 
thing wonderful, for what, short a wonder would carry numbers to a theatre at 
this time of the year ? 

Niblo’s Garden.—We were very nearly resolving to place our remarks on 
this delightful place of amusement under the head of ‘‘ Music,”’ for the orches- 
tral department is of so very superior a quality that it is enough to stamp the 
character of the establishment, independently of any other attraction. 


lief except that which is founded on witnessing his feats. 





This re- 
mark applies generally, but it is drawn forth from a particular cause. We were 
present on Tuesday evening, when, among other things, the overture to “ La 
Fille du Regiment” was played, and we were struck with the elegant elasti- 
city, the precision, and the spirit with which it was given. More especially we 
were pleased with the introductory movement,—a part of the overture which 
is rarely played in America, from the difficulty of obtaining performers on wind 
instruments, competent to the task. 
on the occasion, were of surpassing excellence, and gave a delightful zest to 
the principal movement ; it was received with tumults of applause by the audi- 
ence. But this wast not the only musical attraction of the evening. In the 
saloon a splendid waltz was played, with a charming introduction, and the obli- 
gato parts were sustained on the trumpet in capital style by Mr. Walter. We 
hardly know where to turn to give superior credit in this fine little band; the 
leader, Mr. Woolf, is of course eminently entitled to praise both for his ability 
in conducting, and his musical skill in adapting, arranging, and composing ; but 
in every department of the instrumentation, the business is well done. We 
were not a little struck with the excellency of one, who although generally pro- 


The horns, clarionets, oboe, and trumpet, 


minent when occupied, is seldom considered as essential in the orchestra, we 
mean the tympanist, he is evidently a sound musician, and he is assuredly an 
important acquisition to the band. He has important duties, too, to perform, 
having the small drum, the double drums, and the artificial castanets to 
execute. 

We need not here remark on the Ravels ; their praise is resounded, to a 
plenum ; but we should fall much short of justice to an amiable and accom- 
plished artiste, if we were to pass without notice the elegant performances of 
Miss Wells. Her dancing is graceful, spirited, and characteristic ; we are sa- 
tisfied that she studies poetical effect, and are well authorised in saying that she 
is eminently successful. Her improvement is absolutely surprising, we could 
almost swear that we perceive her advances between one performance and the 
next. She is most enthusiastically a favorite and well she deserves to be so; 
but the finest trait she exhibits is that of a perfect self-possession unmixed with 
a single particle of unbecoming confidence. 

We understand that a new performance by the Ravels will be produced on 
Monday evening next. 

*.* We understand that Mrs. Butler, whose beautiful poetic readings have 
received such warm critical commendation, is about to make a short tour to- 
wards Niagara and its neighbourhood,where she will deliver a series of readings 
and illustrations of the best English authors. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

“The Union,” is the name of anew Evening Journal just established in 
this city, of which M. M. Noah, Esq., is the Editor. 
ed, has a new and captivating appearance, and 1s sold at two cents per number, 
or one shilling New York currency per week. In its political department, we 
perceive that “The Union” supports the President, Tyler, and the general 
government. 
We gladly welcome the return of Mr. Noah to the editorial chair, which he 
never should have left ; we hope he will now remain in it permanently, for he 
is a gentleman of great editorial experience, and has not a particle of ill wil} 
or vindictiveness in his composition. 


It is very neatly print- 


Che Alvion. 


best modes of procedure, as well as the most useful subjects, in the series of 
practical information. It is cheap, as such works ought to be, in order that they 
may be extensively useful, and there is much variety in the articles touched 
upon. Such a work if properly conducted ought to receive a wide circulation, 
and should be well encouraged in families and district libraries. The “ Ma- 
nual” will be published on the Ist of August by F. W. Bradley, No. 5, John 
Street near Broadway. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of No. 13 and 14 0f Jack Hinton, the 
Guardsman, from Israel Post, 88 Bowery. Two excellent numbers. 





Mr. Thomas’s Franklin Bath.—The summer weather, which has now em- 
phatically set in, induces us to remind our readers of this spacious and com- 
modious bath, and of its obliging and attentive manager. We hear, with 
much satisfaction, that he has generously sacrificed a portion of the season to 
the cause of charity, by devoting the bath a certain time in every week to the 
service of the young, of an admirable institution in the city. Such conduct 


deserves a liberal reward, independently of the attention which the proprietor 
pays to the regular duties which devolve upon him in the establishment. 





OARDING AT HOBOKEN.—Mrs. JAMES, formerly of Broadway, New York, ac- 

quaints her friends and the public, that she has taken the Phenix House at Hobo- 
ken, about three minutes walk from the Ferry, where she has some spacious and airy 
rooms still unoccupied. The situation is remarkably pleasant and healthy, and the 
house commands a splendid view of the harbour Bay, &c , while the proximity of the 
place tothe New York markets enables her to spread her table with the choicest viands 
of the season. Terms moderate. July 16-1t 


O INVALIDS.—A Medical gentleman about to visit France and England for the re- 
storation of his health, would be happy to afford his professional aid to any invalid 
or family about to undertake atourthrough Europe. The most satisfactory references 
will be given as to professional ability and character. Applications, post paid, add: ess- 
ed to J. S. C., office of the Albion, will meet with prompt aitention. July 16-2t, 


ETRENCHMENT THE ORDER OF THE DAY.—The subscriver, with a view of 

meeting the exigencies of the times, has made arrangements whereby he will 
henceforth be enabled to furnish garments of the very best quality, at an immense 
saving from former charges. Having made his purchases exclusively for cash, he is 
determined to compete with the cheapest, (on the ready money principle only) while 
he pledges himself to continue the same observance of eiegence and punctuality, 
which for the last fifteen years have characterized his establishment. Gentlemen are 
referred to the annexed list of p~ices, with the assurance that the articles enumerated 
Shall be equal in quality and style to the most costly. 











Dress Coats, of super wool dyed cloths, from.....-.-....--- $18 to 24 
Pants, do Ge tictcncee concqecescesccees 8to 10 
Vests, of every fashionable variety,....................-.. 3 50 to 5 50 


Gentlemen wishing to furnish thei: own materialscan have their garments made and 
trimmed in the same style of elegance, in proportion to the above. 

N.B.—Mr. Babcock, iong known as one uf the most fashionable cutters, continues in 
the establishment. CHAS. COX, Sign of the Golden Fleece, 

July 16-2m. 61 Nassau-st. near Maiden Lane. 


VHE SUBSCRIBER, senior partner of the late firm of Maitland Kennedy, & Co., 
i having this day retired from mercantile business, will con'inue the general Bank- 
ing Agency in his own name and on his own account at No. 46 Wall-street. 
July 2-4t* D. 8S. KENNEDY. 


EIRS OF CAPTAIN WILLIAM CORNER NEILSON.—Captain William Corner 
Neilson, some time of New York, is understood to have died at Savannah, leav- 
ing three sons, all formerly residents of New York. Those persons or their descend- 
ants, will hear of something to their advantage on application to CHARLES ED 
WARDs, Esq., counsellor at law, New York, or to JOSEPH CONNAH, Esq., 34 New- 
street, New York. April 30-tf. 
LIFTON HOUSE,—NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA,--Is situated near the Ferry in 
front of the Falls, (the site was chosen as giving the best view of both Falls,which 
are seen from every window on the side and front,) is buiit in modern style, with Co- 
lumns and three Piazzas on both fronts, a large Promenade and Observatory on top. 
The interior arrangeinent of Parlors and Bedrooms cannot be surpassed. ‘Ihe Sub- 
scriber, (late of the Eagle,) having leased it for aterm of years, has fitted and furnish 
ed, and promises that nothing shall be wanting to make it the most desirable stopping 
place at the Falls, and earnestly invites the attention of the public. 
June i1-3m. C.B 








GRIFFEN. 
RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY, No. i2 Spruce 
Street, New York.—The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful artic'e of household furniture, without which no 100m, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 
These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion is 
decidedly in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
demand for them. 
The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the 
real Transparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash 
welland easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with 
mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. 
It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subscri- 
ber’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N Y. 
‘.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity 1s taken. Mar. 12-tf. 
ght ome - HOTEL, Falls of Niagara, Canada, by THUMAS MOXEY, late of King- 
ston.—The PAVILION HOTEL, having been some time ago destroyed by fire, it 
has been re-built and fitted up in superior style for the accommodation of the public 
Every care has been taken to render the PAVILION worthy of public patronage ; 
and the arrangements in conducting it, are suchas must command general approval 
and support. 
Ladies and Gentlemen visiting the FALLS during the season will find the PAVILION 
a most comfortable place of resort, where every attention will be shewn them. and no 
pains spared to provide, not only the necessaries, but the luxuries of the season. 
City of the Falls, April, 1842. April 23-310 


RANKLIN SALT WATER BATHS, CASTLE GARDEN.—ELIAS TIIOMAS re- 
spectfully informs the public that he has completed and placed at the above loca- 
Lion one of the most extensive and ornamental baths for ladies and gentlemen that 
ever floated onthe American waters, planned and built by Mr. Calvin Pollard, and 
adapted to all the purposes of health, recreation and instruction, shower baths upon a 
new and improved constriction. simple and efficient ; private baths for ladies and gen- 
'‘lemen of various depth, and an extensive swimming school for boys. The Saioon is 
furnished and conducted by Mr. Oakly, of Brooklyn, professing every comfort and con- 
venience in the refreshing department. Elias Thomas trusts that he has 1edeemed his 
promise to his liberal patrons of last season, and solicits that support from the citizens 
and visiters of New York that his enterprize entitles him to. 
Length of the Gentiemen’s Bath, 96 and 49; Ladies Bath, 45 and 49. [June 18-Im 
ASTOR HOUSE. 
RICES—LADIES ORDINARY, $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families 
exclusively are spacious and elegant. 
NN ici cr annwnnbensdeetnaenheeenn ances $2 per day. 
Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, with private table... ili 
Parlors extra. 
The charges at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Hotels. 
HOURS FOR MEALS. 









Breakfast m Ladies and Gentlemen's Ordinaries. ........... 8 o’clock. 
de | aa 3 

seg ble oo 34 
PE Sede emaewenucnncuancdbleddvaedsnthanenadneadeesé 6 to 9 
EY as REST RT 9to 12 


These are the reguiar hours, butif it suits the interest or convenience of our patrons, 
we provide breaktast at any moment between daylight and dinner-time. Dinners for 
one ormore at any hour In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our 
patrons, without regard to the hour or our own convenience, without extra charge. 

Gratetul for the liberal patronage which has been givento our establishment, we 
pledge ourselves to keep it ever in order. We shall endeavour, without ceasing, to 
render cverything agreeable to our guests, and respectfully request them to give notice 
of any negligence. COLEMAN & STETSON. 

June 11-3m. 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance im 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
ORGAN MANUFACTORY. 
ANTHONY sTREET, New York. 


HE undersigned has great pleasure in laying the following before the public: 
** York, Pa., Sept. 20, 1841. 











To George Jardine, Organ builder, New York. 
Dear Sir,—The undersigned takes pleasure in informing you thatthe new large organ 
which you have just erected in the German Reformed Church in this place, has given 
entire satisfaction. 
In their opinion, the high reputation which you have hitherto borne as a skilful and 
experienced Organ builder, is fully sustained by it. 
It is pronounced by those who are regarded as judges of instrumental music, a supe- 
rior instrument. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Jno. Cares, Pastor, 
Danie] Weaver, President, 





Birds of America.—No. 58 of Mr. Audubon’s work is published, and is, we 
think, the best yet published as regards plates. 


the Carolina Turtle Dove is another plate of the same number. The commor 


American Partridge, another, and a male and female specimen of the Califor- 


nian Partridge closes an unusually beautiful number. We are glad to see 
nearly a score of new names added to the subscription, since the issue of the 


previous instalment of the series, seven of whom are from Boston. 


Manual of Self-education.—This is the title of a new periodical, the first | of the self-playing,or Finger and Barrel actions combined, are particularly recom- 


number of which is before us. 


not enjoyed large advantages during their youth in educational matters 


t 


develope ratio: al sources of gratification and amusement, and to point out the| 


The Wild Turkey, with all 
its splended plumage and vitality of look and attitude is surpassingly beautiful, 
and does infinite honour to Mr. Audubon, and to the work. Four specimens of | previous toits removai from this city. 


It is chiefly devoted to young persons whose 
reflective faculties have become developed, or to persons of any age who have 
The 
object is at once to stimulate to the farther acquisition of useful knowledge, to| and upon very favourable terms. 


Jacob Spangler, Secretary, 

Killian Small, Organist, 

Michael Bentz, Organist, 

Jno. C. Barnity, Organist, Harrisburgh.” 
I cheerfully concur with the above 1.ecommendation, having tried the instrument, 
S. P. TAYLOR, Organist. 


‘| He is permitted also to refer to the Rev. Dr. Hawks, St. Thomas Hall, Flushing, and 


the Rev. C. B. Dana, Christ Church, Alexandria, D.C., for whose beautiful churches he 
has, within these few months, erected large organs 

And also to a great number of clergymen and professors, from whom he has received 

» | most flattering testimonials for Organs supplied. 

i continues to manufacture all descriptions of organs from the largest sized to the 

smallest 





and for country churches where organists are difficult to be procured, those 


mended: these instruments, by the simplest mechanical! me ins, perform psalmody and 
chants in the first style of execution, and they have for many years,been in general 
use inthe country churches throughout England. he 

The subscriber begs to state that possessing every means, convenient premises. em- 
ploying none but first rate experienced workmen,added to hisown practical knowledge 
| he is enabled to supply instruments, whether for church or parlour, of superior quality, 





Oct. 16-6m, GEORGE JARDINE, 











July 23, 


LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friendsand the publie 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European pian of accommodation, is now wpened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests, 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to theirtaste. ‘The best 
servants are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 
To this establishmentthereis a Restaurant, where the best provisionsof the market 
will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable styleot French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 
In connection with the Hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 
The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices,andthe Battery ,the most airy and 
healthful walk in the = 
The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiy- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he willavoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him a call in any style of expense or economy,that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE STEAM SHIP GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant J. Hosken, R.N., commander, 
The above Steam Ship, having been completely overhauled, new coppered, and 
put in the best order in every respect, will commence her regular voyages on the 2nd 
of April next, on which day she will sail from Bristol for this port. In order the better 
to accommodate tie Liverpool! trade. it has been determined that she shall make alter- 
nate voyages between New York and Liverpool, and New York and Bristol. Ter sail- 
ing days for the year from each port are appointed as follows 
From New York. From England. 

28th of April for Liverpool. 2d of April from Bristol. 

16th of June for Bristol. 2ist of May from Liverpool. 

lith of August for Liverpool. 16th of July from Bristol. 

29th of Sept. for Bristol. 3rd of Sept. from Liverpool 

17th of Nov. for Liverpool. 22d of Octobe: from Bristol. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply peryeoss , or by letter, to 
Jan. 29, tf. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Frontst, 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, 


F 1200 TONS AND 440 HORSE POWER EACH.—Under Contract with the Lords 
of the Admiralty.— Will sail from Liverpool and Boston via Halifax, as follows:— 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 








Caledonia, E.G. Lott, Commander April 19, May 16. 

Acadia, Riery, do May 4, June 1, 

Columbia, Judkins, do May 19, June 16, 

Britannia, J. Hewitt, do June 4, July 2, 

Caledonia, E.G. Lott, do June 19, July 16, 

Acadia, Riery, do July 5, Aug. 1, 
Passage Money—From Boston to Live: pool,.................--.------------ $135 
te os er aa $20 


These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No Berth secured until paid for. 
Note—All letters and news papers must pass through the Post Office. Merchandise 
and specie (except for personal expenses) shipped under the name of luggage, will be 
charged as freight and liable to Custom House regulations. 

Specie taken on freight. Apply to BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON, 
May 21 26 Broad-street. 





STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN ANTWERP AND NEW YORK 
VIA SOUTHAMPTON, (Eng.) 
ELGIAN STS AMER BRITISH QUEEN, M. M. Keane, commander. The above 
splendid steamer being in the best order in every respect, the days of her depar- 
ture for the year from each port have been fixed as follows :— 
From New York. From Antwerp. From Southampton. 
On 7th June, 1842. | On 4th May, 1842. | On 7th May, 1542, 
jth Aug., ” | 7th July, ” 10th July, ” 
7th Oct, ” 7th Sept.. ” 10th Sept.,” 
Price of passage, meals not included, to Southampton or Antwerp $70; Steward’s 
fees $262}. Meals willbe served on the plan of a continental hotel, in the best 
manner and at fixed and moderate prices, passengers being only charged when par- 
taking of the same. 
The price of passage to either of the above ports can also be engaged if preferred 
with meals, ead Steward’s fees included for $97 62}, exclusive of wines. 
An experienced Surgeon accompanies the ship 
For freight, passage, or any further information apply to 
May 7-61, H. W. T. & H. MALI, Agents, 41 Beaver street. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
l6th of each month as follows: 
From New York From Havre 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, l6th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,i6th March July,and Nov, 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug.,and Dec. 
IstApril, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept., and Jan 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed,combining allthat may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, {ree trom any other thanthe expen- 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th. and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-]Daysof Sailing from Havre 
York. 
Argo, jC, Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. S{April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, (Ainsworth, oo @& * 16, “ ]€iMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, 'D. Lines, - 2 * Be wh. o >» *- & * 8 
Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec t] * %, “ 24, “ 9% 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “KK ° 16, * J6lJune J), Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville deLyon, C. Stoddard, a eS Ws ie) ice 8, * 8s “* § 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8] “* 24, * 24, ‘“ 24 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdi} ** 16, ‘* 16, ‘* ICjJuly 1, Nov. 1, March 1t 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castott, “ ® * & , ee . ae _— oo S 
Duch d’Orieans, A. Richardson,|June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t] ‘* 24, “ 24, ‘ 24 
“ Be 


Sully, WCThompsor ~~ “* ts 
Iowa, W.W. Pell ” s ~* HH, . ’ 

These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegans’ 
accommodations for passengers, Comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

¢. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 Svuth-st. 


* j6)Aug Dec. 


“ O4) & & «6 








J, April 1 
t “. 8 





NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing puactually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th. and 20th, and from Londen onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 


—_——$ rn 


Ships. | Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 

| York London. . 
St. James, W.H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1)Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S.B.Grifling, | ** 10, “% 10, © ee a, a 27 
Gladiator, T. Britton, 1} * 90, * 20, “ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) * 47, “© #17, % 17 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “30 * 10, 7 a, a i ee 
Quebec, F H Hevard,| ‘* 20, ‘* 20, ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, |March i, duly 1, Rov. i) * 1%, * 17, vi 17 
Samson, Smith, *? = ey ~ oe oa. 27, — 
HendrickHudson E. E Morgan, | ‘** 20, ‘ 20, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1} ** 17, ‘© 17, “ 17 
Toronto, IR. Griswold, | * 10, ‘ 10, “ 30) “ 97, “* 97, © 97 
Westminster, IG. Moore, * se @ BB, ‘** Q90\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. G:eat care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,134 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th 04 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz'— 

Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
‘ork. Liverpool. 
7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
. * se “© 13/Sept. 1, Jan; 1, May 1! 
“ 19, “ 19, “ 19 “ a se ” “se 7 


25, “ 95, “ 95 * 93, 43, « 13 


Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, 
Virgimian, |Allen, 
North America, A. B. Lowber, 


| July 


Roscius, \J. Collins, rig ’ 

Europe, |A.C.Marshall,/Aug. I, Dec. 1, April 1 “* 19, « 19, “ 19 
independence, |Nye, ay * oe oe” tao of ae 
Sheftield, F.P Allen, «13, “ 13, ‘ 130ct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
New York, |Cropper, cht, “ me “Rm |? a 
Siddons, ICobb, “25, “ 25, a = = "se 
Cambridge, | Barstow, Sept.1!, Jan. 1, May 1) * 19, * 19, “ 19 
Roscoe, |H. Huttleson,| “* 7, ‘* . See >. 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “138, ‘* 13, “ 13/Nov. J, March], July 1 
Columbus, Cole, c_ oT Sew > a. 
Sheridan, iDepeyeter, | 95, *“ 95, “ gh 13, 18, “ 13 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 3) ‘ 19, ‘ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington,|A. Burrows, | ‘* ¢, °** > * 2? oo S * = 
United States, (Britton, Nae: ms *“ ft * 13/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, b.wete, | “I, *~ Ww ¢* Mw &* ee 
Garrick, \Skiddy, oe - i © Se 13, * 183 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, |Nov. 1, March 1, July 1| « 49, 19, “ 19 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommo} 
dations for passengers The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is {xed at 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, includ- 
ing wines stores. and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsi¥le for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading ave signed therefor 

Avents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 

BARING, BROT “ERS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian Sheffield, anc Ynited States, 

ROBERT KERMif£. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoo! 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan. and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 





Organ Builder, 


L WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool) 
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